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THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON. 
BY MRS. ABDY. 
Mother, fond mother, hanging in affright 
O’er the loved babe, look up, forget thy pain ; 
God hath endowed thy judge with holy light— 
See, the sweet child he gives to thee again 





Not thy soft words of love, thy bended knee, 

Thy meek persuasions, proved thy rightful claim ; 
No, ’twas thy fearful wail of agony, 

Lest ruthless hands the precious babe should maim 


While she, thy envious rival, coldly smiled, 
As to the scheme a willing ear she lent ; 

Oh! when did mother ever bear a child, 
And on its peril gaze with calm content’ 


Often this sacred record I retrace, 
When, trembling, I behold a reckless train 
Threaten our church to alter and deface, 
Her rites abolish, and her laws profane. 


I hold that church as pure and sanctified— 
Her priests, her ritual, all are dear to me ; 
And if rude hands the branches should divide, 
Much should [ fear the safety of the tree. 


But they who value not the church, nor reck 
If she in ruin lie, deposed, opprest, 

Lift not a voice her lawless foes to check, 
But deem each daring outrage for the best 


Our rulers, at this crisis, Lord, direct 

To judge ‘twixt genuine zeal and false pretence , 
‘Teach them, in passive numbers to detect 

The leaden torpor of indifference. 


But we who weep, who fearfully implore, 
Deeming our church all earthly goods above— 
Oh! bid them, like the eastern king restore 
The prize, uninjured, to our pleading love 





THE QUESTIONER. 


** Where does my father stay so long, 
Mother, from you and [ ! 

Why does he not return again? 
Why do you weep and sigh ? 

Three months, you said, he would remain, 
And leave us all alone, 

Yet, by the winter's storm and snow, 
‘Twelve months are past and gone! 


“« Where is his tall and gallant ship 
You took me once to see, 

In colours decked, its white sails specked 
The deep blue summer sea? 

Mother, f think I see him now, 
He waved his hat and hand, 

His last words were—‘ God bless you both,’ 
When we stood on the strand. 


“How well I now remember him, 
He held me on his knee, 

There is a bird, and fruit he brought 
From the fair [Indian tree, 

All other ships are coming in, 
Parting the white wave’s foam, 
When will my father’s ship return, 
Or, when will he come home? 


“« Thy father tarried long, my child, 
Upon the distant main, 

The hurricane the ocean swept, 
He'll ne’er return again ! 

His galiani ship, my gentle boy, 
It rests beneath yon wave : 

That placid, calm and shining sea, 
Flows o’er thy father’s grave!" 

‘* Again you weep, my mother dear, 
Shall we not see him more ’” 

“ Ask, if the deep and fathomless 
The dead again restore. 

My child, thou art the only tie 
This world hath left to me, 

There is a heaven beyond the sky, 
A home for him and thee.” 





INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF 
EUROPE. 
ution to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 
By Henry Hallam, F.R.A.S. Ist vol. 8vo. pp. 700. Murray, London. 
Hallam has already rendered important services to English literature. By 
; mes on the Middle Ages he introduced some degree of order into a por- 
: history which had till then exhibited nothing but a splendid confusion. 
* *ararisin with barbarian history. He gave it a history worthy of the in- 
. By his second work, the “Constitutional History of Eng- 
i” threw light upon difficulties which had hitherto baffled the strict in- 
‘into the origin of British polity. He now comes forward with a more 
ket scarcely less important object:—The development ef that rapid and 
__frostess by which the mind of Europe has risen from the twilight of 
“hon and slavery, until it now stands at a height which empowers it to illu- 
For tasks like these Mr. Hallam’s mind seems to be especially 
; y demand great diligente, severe impartiality, and conscientious 
; sae He ‘palpably possesses them all. There is an airof honesty in his 
z i ss wh cn at once secures the confidence of his readers. We know no 
aa rs 7 more likely to be quoted in his generation as authority. In all his- 
iy eaees, We almost instinctively rely on his good faith. Even in 
“ale questions of politics—though his Whig propensities are known, and it 
~ “ong the keenest exercises of human self-control for him to bridle his 
' sings and churchmen are on their trial—Mr. Hallam evidently feels 
"s Tare virtue, and checks his angry energies into at least the pace 
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ance of this magnitude are out of the question. We shall occupy it more satis- 
factorily by references to those points which have most excited the curiosity of 
mankind. 


One of the most remarkable results of the northern invasions was the extinc- 


.| tion of the famous language of Imperial Rome, and the rise of a new generation 


of languages in its place, each possessing its peculiar beauties, each the parent of 
a new literatare, and all exhibiting the wonderful adaptation of the powers of 
specch to the various circumstances of mankind. The system of the new lan- 
guages assumed its modern shape about the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
The division of the great national dialects was then nearly complete. Europe 
exhibited five of these great dialects, the French, Italian, German, English, and 
Spanish (two others, the Arabic and the Biscayan, were also prevalent in these 
portions of the Peninsula). France, which seems destined to take the advance 
in everything that is to be done by animation and activity, however she may suffer 
others finally to get before her, displayed the greatest number and var'ety of authors. 
But Italy, already civilized to an extraordinary degree, opulent, warlike, and learn- 
ed, surpassed all in the elegance and accomplishment of her writings. England, 
though she had Chaucer and Wickliffe to lead the way, was still far in the rear. 
Germany was almost forgotten. 

A discovery was made about this period, which, however simple, was evident- 
ly among the most powerful promoters of the popular devotion to letters, the dis- 
covery of paper made of linen. From the earliest ages the Egyptian papyrus had 
been in common use for writing. But the Saracen invasion of Egypt almost 
wholly put an end to this commerce, and Europe was thenceforth left to her own 
contrivances. Down to the end of the seventh century the papyrus was still 
partially used. Parchment then superseded it, and all public instruments, under 
Charlemagne and his dynasty, seem to have been written on this material; but 
its rise was calculated at once to give a check to living literature by its expense, 
and a still more unfortunate check to ancient literature by the habit of erasing 
classic manuscripts, to make room for the follies of monks, or the lucubrations of 
lawyers. The next substitute came from those brilliant conquerors who carried 
the arts and splendours of oriental life into the rude and sullen barbarism of 
Europe. The Saracens of Spain brought paper made of cotton from Syria— 
thence called Charta Damascena. Many of the MSS. in the Escurial, before 
the twelfth century, are on this cotton-paper. ‘The still more important inven- 
tion of paper of linen-rags dates, among the Saracens, earlier than the twelfth 
century ; for an Arabic version of the aphorisms of Hippocrates on this paper, in 
the Escurial, bears date the first year of that century. Paper of mixed cotton 
and linen was soon in frequent use. There is in the Chapter-house of West- 
minster a letter written from’ Germany to Hugh Despencer, about 1315, on thin 
paper, like that now employed, and with the water-mark. But the linen-paper 
wasrare until the close of the fifteenth century. ‘The first paper of this kind 
was generally handsome, yet too strong and card-like. The manufacturers since 
have certainly very effectually contrived to relieve it from the demerits of too 
much substantiality. 

The curious question has often been proposed, what were the first cause and 
age of European deference to the sex? It has been successively said that this 
gallantry, so honourable to Europe and so essential to the refinement of its man- 
ners, Originated in the habits of our German ancestors ;—that it was due to the 
rapturous fancies of Arabia; and that it was the result of that equality restored 
to woman by the Christian dispensation. Mr. Hallam sets his face against the 
three, and boldly ascribes it to the latter Roman law, which allows succession in 
lands to women, through inheritance or dower ; to the respect paid to them by the 
clergy ; and, above all, to the gay idleness of the nobility, consuming the inter- 
vals of peace in festive enjoyments. But are we not entitled to ask, what was 
the origin of a law, so contrary to the habits of a war-like time, as that which 
suffered the lands of the chieftain and soldier to pass into the possession of the 
feebler sex? And whether the existence of such a law might not be largely 
traced to the clergy, who then were the chief makers of all law, and who held at 
least a divided rank in society with the chieftain and soldier? and whether the 
clergy, who, from their monastic habits, could not in general have felt any personal 
interest on the subject, were not impelled to take the interest they did, from their 
deference to the spirit of the Christian dispensation? We know what are the 
commands of that dispensation, and know that it regards woman as entitled to 
every right of equality here—presents her as an object of respect—commands 
the husband to treat his wife as himself—enjoins conscientious fidelity—and de- 
clares them one in the sight of Heaven. If this command was resisted by the 
inveteracy of pagan habits in Greeceand Rome in the early ages of Christianity ; 
yet when paganism had finally perished, and revelation was suffered to combine 
with the natural impulse of the human heart to love and value woman, why are 
we to look fer the most memorable change of manners that the world ever saw, 
to the dust of a lawyer’s closet? We still less, if possible, can attribute it to 
the idleness of the idle nobility. That state of association has always tended to 
lower the rank of women, by lowering their moral example. We here doubly 
doubt our historian. 


The grand invention of the age of inventions, the fifteenth century, was Print- 
ing. ‘The claim still lies between two individuals, Gutenberg of Mentz, and Cos- 
tarof Haarlem. But the force of evidence undoubtedly remains on the side of 
the German. In this most remarkable of all human inventions, (if it do not de- 
serve a higher name,) one of the most remarkable features is the unconscious 
closeness with which it had been approached forages. We find in the relics of 
Pompeii masses of lead with the names of the owners impressed, in other words, 
printed, onthem. No Roman ever branded his sheep without being, so far, a 
printer. The Chinese had printed from blocks of wood, beyond all record 
There seems to have been a trade in similar blocks with the Low Countries 
early in the fifteenth century, and probably much before. On the inven- 
tion of playing-cards, about the end of the fourteenth century, they were fre- 
quently printed from wooden blocks, though still chiefly painted on parchment. 
Another step was made in printing figures of saints, with a few descriptive lines 
beneath. An additional step was made, by printing whole pages in the same man- 
ner, and making them into books, called block-books, though of only a few leaves 
Still the great discovery, though thus almost touched, remained unknown. The 
use of moveable characters was the solution of this most productive of all 
problems, 

About the year 1440, the idea is supposed to have suggested itself to Guten- 
berg, then living at Strasburg. After spending, it is said, ten years in atternpting | 
to perfect his conception, he entered into partnership with Faust, a rich merchant 
of his native city, about 1450. In two years after, one Schceffer, their assistant, 
is stated to have contrived the method of making the letters by punches of steel, | 
by which the moulds or matrices are struck. The former moveable letters of | 
wood, and the subsequent letters cut in metal were now superseded, one as being | 
found difficult to manage, and the other expensive, and the art of printing assumed | 
nearly the form which it bears at this day. 

The next question is, of the first book which we owe to this noblest of all arts. 
It is to the honour of printing that this book appears incontestably to have 
been the Sacred Scriptures It is the Latin Bible, called the Mazarin, from 
its having been first found in the Cardinal's library in Paris, about a hun- 
dred years ago. Though, as the historian remarks, it is a singular circumstance 
that it should not have been well known long before, as not less than serenteen 
copies have appeared since. There is no date to this Bible ; but it is concluded, 
on good grounds, to have been printed about 1555. Some of those Bibles are 
on vellum, some on paper of a superior kind, and all in a strong black and gene- 
rally handsome type, which, though supposed by several authorities in the art to 
be wooden, and by others to be cut in metal, are more probably cast. A copy in 
the King’s Library in Paris, has an entry stating that it was bound and illumina- 
ted at Mentz, on the Feast of the Assumption (Aug. 15), 1556. ‘The time which 
so large a volume must have taken in printing, besides the time of its binding and 














painting, the latter a process peculiarly slow and delicate, might claim for it even 
an earlier date, and throw back, at least, its commencement close on 1550. No 
competitor has ever been found for the priority of the Mazarin Bible. And it 
may be regarded as an honourable proof of either the religious feeling, or the 
learned liberality, of England, that, of the eighteen copies of this great work in 
being—nine of which are in public libreries and nine in private—the whole of the 
latter, and three of the former, are in the possession of our country.* 

Another important sonrce of knowledge, as well as gratification of taste, im- 
mediately followed printing. This was the art of copper-plate engraving, invent- 
ed probably by Thomas Fimiguerra. The invention was applied by Arnold Buck- 
ink before 1478 ; for his edition of Ptolemy's geography appeared in that year. 
Geography had already begun to attract the public mind. The cosmography of 
Ptolemy had been translated early in the century, and had taught the use of me- 
ridians and parallels. ‘The academy, founded by Don Henry of Portugal, first 
published maps with the meridians in right lines. ‘The discoveries of the Portu- 
guese in their attempts to circumnavigate Africa, the general extension of com- 
merce, and the awakened intellectual ardour of the European mind, urged on this 
especial knowledge. Even then these maps are to us only evidences of the im- 
perfect efforts of the time; yet it was to their confused and clouded study that 
we owe Columbus and the new world. 

We have given a passing specimen of some of the topics of this important 

work. It has one fault, the fault of all Mr. Hallam’s performances; yet a fault 
obviously arising less from the writer than from his choice of subjects. The 
scheme is too vast for the space, for the time, or for the individual. Compre- 
hending the history of the human mind, not for three hundred years, but for twelve 
hundred ; for his views commence, and must commence, from the sixth century : 
how is he to find room for this measureless discussion in his three volumes? Ten 
times the number would not be too wide for the subject. But they would be too 
wide for the time. This is not the age of study, either vigorous, or patient, or 
comprehensive. With our enlightened generation, a pamphlet is better than a 
volome, a speech than a pamphlet, and an epigram than either. A work of this 
order would demand a combination of forces. It is in its nature encyclopedian 
It is a conquest in which the battle must be fought in every province with equal 
activity. Even the history of the last hundred years of European literature 
would open so vast a scene, a landscape so essentially panoramic ; 80 diverse, yet 
so connected ; so intricate, yet so distinct ; so mingled in colour and character, 
yet exhibiting such strong contrasts in both, as to defy the most vigorous pencil 
that ever was handled by man. We know well the sketches which French flip- 
pancy gives, and calls them “ Histoires du Siécle.” But we have a higher re- 
spect for the manliness of English authorship than to conceive such performan- 
ces among the objects of its ambition. But the subject, by its nature, spreads 
over too large a field. All can tell what must be the result of the attempt to con- 
dense that which forbids compression ; and how little chance there is of recover- 
ing the noble forms of history unmutilated, after they have been thus packed for 
the convenience of transportation. We admit thet many of the descriptions are 
vivid, many of the observations eloquent, and many of the points of character 
strongly illustrated. Still, the writer palpably feels a want of space, and we can 
sympathize with a man of taste, in being compe'led to exhibit the Petrarchs, 
Dantes, and Da Vincis, like figures in a phantasmagoria; the giant suddenly 
diminished to a dwarf, shown by a flash, and dismissed with a tum of the ma- 
chine. 

Still, we must acknowledge our obligations to the author for a work marked by 
intelligence, variety of research, and literary fidelity of no common order. In am 
age when public ability is wasted on topics alike bitter and temporary, it is grati- 
fying to finda scholar calmly exploring the past for the benefit of the future ; and 
instead of soliciting the trivial distinctions with which party at once allures, cor- 
rupts, and chains its slaves ; labouring for those securer honours which are the 
inheritance of accomplished minds, when the idol of the hour has fallen from his 
pedestal, and is forgotten. 





* A single copy has been lately sold for £700. 


THE PRIMA DONNAS OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, 
FROM GABRIELI TO MALIBRAN.---No. I. 


The present moment, when the shock occasioned by the death of the inimita- 
ble Malibran is still recent, is, perhaps, a fitting season to introduce a brief sketch 
of those who preceded her on the grand arena of the King’s Theatre. Wecom- 
mence with a countrywoman : 

Miss Cecilia Davies, known in Italy by the name of L*Inglesina, made her 
début at the Opera, in London, in 1773. She was the first Englishwoman who oc- 
cupied the part of prima donna, and in that situation was only second to Gabrieli, 
whom she even rivalled in neatness of execution. Miss Davies had performed 
for some time in Italy before her appearance in London, and after singing a few 
years in England, returned to the former country with her sister, who was a coe- 
lebrated player on the harmonica, an improved kind of musical glasses. Some 
years afterwards Miss Davies, losing her engagements, sank into poverty at Flo- 
rence, when the English there afforded her relief by subscribing to private con- 
certs, where herself and her sister performed. She subsequently came again to 
England, but her attraction had long since gone, and old and passé, she could not 
succeed in procuring an engagement. She was still living in great poverty in 
1827. 

Gabrieli Catarina was born at Rome in 1730. She was a pupil of Porpora 
and Metastasio, and famed for her astonishing capricct. CGabrielicame to Eng- 
land in the season of 1775-76; but in consequence of a report that she never 
gave herself the trouble to exert her great powers to the utmost before an English 
audience, she was less enthusiastically admired in London than on the Continent, 
and her success was 30 moderate that she only staid for one season. Dr. Burney, 
amongst other minute particulars, speaks of her as follows :—* Caterina Gabriels 
was called early in life, La Cuochetina, being the daughter of a Cardinal's cook 
at Rome. She had, however, no indications of low birth in her countenance or 





| deportment, which had all the grace and dignity of a Roman matron. 


Her repu- 
tation was so great before her arrival in England, for singing and caprice, that the 
public, expecting perhaps too much of both, was unwilling to allow her due praise 
in her performance, and too liberal in ascribing everything she said or did to pride 
and insolence. Her voice, though of exquisite quality, was not very powerful. 
As an actress, though of low stature, there was such grace and dignity in her 
gestures and deportment, as caught every unprejudiced eye: indeed, she filled 
the stage, and occupied the attention of the spectators so much, that they could 
look at nothing else while she was in view. She had been three yearsin Russia 
previous to her arrival in England, during which time no peculiarities of indivi- 
dual characters, national manners, or court etiquette, had escaped her observa- 
tion. In youth, her beauty and caprice had occasioned a universal delirium 
among her young countrymen, and there were still remains.of both sufficiently 
powerful, while she was in England, to render credible their former influenee.” 

Sienora Pozzi.—This lady succeeded Gabrieli as prima donna, and made her 
first appearance in 1776, but, though handsome and possessing a most brilliant 
clear voice, she was at that time so unformed, both as a singer and an actress, 
that she totally failed in her first opera. After this humiliation Pozzi continued 
for some time in this country in a second rank, and in that line was superior to 
every other. On her return to Italy she rapidly improved, and soon became one 
of the first singers in that country. 

Signora Bernasconi, the successor of Gabrieli and Pozzi, was a good musi- 
cian, and correct skilful singer, but her voice was not powerful, and she was past 
her prime. She was a good actress, with but an indifferent figure. 

Madame Danzi Le Brun. though her name was Italian, was a German, and 
had never been in Italy. ‘This lady's first performance in London in 1777-78, 


was unsatisfactory, but she subsequently grew in favour with the public she 
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married M. Le Brun, a celebrated player on the hautboy, but died at an early age 
at Berlin, in 1791. 

Signora Maccherint, whose reputation stood higher in Italy, was chosen suc- 
cessor to Madame Le Brun. Never were such expectations formed as of this 
singer, and never did a début cause such general disappointment. ‘The Signora’s 
voice proved a mere thread, scarcely audible in the orchestra; her appearance 
was unprepossessing, and her performance miserable in every respect. Conse- 
quently, after a few nights, she ceased to be thought of. Her failure was attri- 
buted generallyto the climate, but it was afterwards allowed in Italy that her 
talents were but very indifferent. She was married to thecelebrated tenor, Ansani, 
and they both made themselves remarkable by their domestic differences. It is 


and missing him at the hunt, where his services had become in a manner indis- 
pensable to him, his suspicion and displeasure against the Duke were increased 
by his disappearance. It appeared prebable that the Duke had dismissed him as a 
penance for his indiscretion, or from fear of discovery. After some days he asked 
the Duke, with whom since the conversation with his sister he had had little com- 
munication (the more so as he suspected the introduction of Diana’s name on that 
occasion to have been a mere pretext), what had become of the page. 

“T know not,” said the Duke, with apparent unconcern, ‘“ where the fellow has 
gone to. I disliked his mysterious bearing, and dismissed him.” 

It seems as if every trifle increased the suspicions of the King. Even in the 
open avowal of the Duke he thought he perceived the secret consciousness of 





said that in Italy, when engaged in the same opera, if one happened to be ap- 
plauded more than the other, they have been known to employ persons to hiss the | 
successful rival. 

Mademoiselle Prudhom.—This lady occasionally filled the part of prima donna 
during this era of inferior singers, and gave great pleasure by the sweetness of 
her voice and her chaste style. She was too young to bea finished performer, but 
had she lived (she unfortunately died at a very carly age) she might have attained 
high distinction. 

Signora Morigi.—Another failure. She was the daughter of the celebrated 
buffo, Caricato Morigi, but the long services and talents of her father could not 
save her from being all but unequivocally “damned” on her first appearance, in 


1782. She was young, had a pretty figure, and with teeth would have been 
handsome. Signora Lusini, and others not worth mentioning, were also tried 


So 
during these unfortunate seasons, but with little better success. 

Maddalena Allegranti was the successor of these inferior performers and the 
precursor of the brilliant Mara. She had acquired a continental reputation when 
she made her first appearance in England in the Viaggiatori felici of Anfossi, 
and was enthusiastically reccived. Her voice was extremely sweet and flexible, 
but it was soon found that there was a great sameness in her manner and embel- 
lishments, and with more than the usual fickleness attending an English audience, 
she was less liked in every subsequent opera, and so disregarded by the end of the 
second season that she went away. In 1799 she again performed in Oratorios at 
London, but never afterwards created any sensation. 

Madame Mara was born at Cassel in 1750, and her early years were devoted 
to the study of the violin,* which, as a child, she played in England ; but quitted 
that instrument, and became a singer, by the advice of the English ladies, who 
disliked a female fiddler. On the arrival of Madame Mara, then Miss Schmel- 
ling, at Berlia, at the age of twenty-four, Frederick the Great, who affected as 
high a skill in music as in war, could scarcely be prevailed upon to hear her, his 
Majesty declaring that he should as soon expect pleasure from the neighing of a 
horse as froma German singer. One song, however, convinced him of her abili- 
ty, which he immediately put to the severest trial by selecting the most difficult | 
airs in his collection, which Miss Schmelling executed at sight as perfectly as if 
she had practised each of the compositions all her life. Her earliest master was 
an old man of the name of Paradisi. From 1767 to 1783, she passed through 
Switzerland and Germany. In the spring of 1784, Madame Mara first arrived in 
England, and was engaged to sing six nights at the Pantheon. The dissolution 
ot Parliament and the gencral election happening soon after her arrival, the au- 
diences to which she sung were not very numerous—nor had the performance the 
effect it deserved till she sung at Westminster Abbey, where she was heard by | 
three thousand of the first people in the kingdom with admiration and rapture. 
In 1786 she made her first appearance on the Opera stage, in the Didone Abban- 
donuta, and, says Dr. Burney, ** was so superior to the other performers in the 
troop, that she seemed a divinity among mortals.’ She at once became a favou- 
rite, without a rival; and during her brilliant career, for a short time sang and 
acted in English, like Malibran, at Covent Garden. In 1795 her powers and 
popularity began to decline, though she continued to perform until 1803, when she 
at length suddenly quitted the country in no very creditable manner; for, in the 
maturity of her charms, which had never been great, she eloped from her hus- 
band—an idle, drunken, bad man, and worse fiddler—and went off with the young 
flute-player, Florio. With him she fled to the uttermost parts of Europe, and 
lived for several years in Russia, till, when she was almost forgotten, she reap-* 
peared as suddenly and in as singular a manner as she had vanished. Some years 
ago an advertisement from Messrs. Knyvett announced for their concerts a most 
celebrated singer, whom they were not yet at liberty to name. ‘This mysterious 
secret was soon after explained by another announcement, that Madame Mara‘s 
benefit concert would take place at the King’s Theatre, on an evening specified, 
no one being at all aware of her return to England, or even of her existence. 
She must then have been at least seventy, but it was said that her voice had mira- 
culously returned, and was again as fine as ever. Her appearance,as might be 
expected, proved a failure—curiosity was but little exci:ed—the concert but thinly 
attended, and those that were present deemed her not worth the hearing. The 
single exhibition sufficed to induce Messrs. Knyvett to relinquish her services, and 
Madame Mara was heard no more. 

Brigida Georgi Banti, the successor of Mara, was the daughter of a Venetian 
gondolier, and in her youth nothing more than a street-singer in Georgi, her native 
town, where a noble amateur having noticed the brilliancy of her voice, had in- 
structed her in singing at his expense. It is probable she was advised shortly 
after to try her fortune in a foreign country, for she soon left Venice on her road 
to Paris, not, however, as it would seem, in prosperous circumstances, since she 
sang at coffee-houses and inns, at Lyons and other towns, for small sums collect- 
ed from the guests. M. de Visnes, then Manager of the Opera at Paris, relates, 
that in the year 1778 he stopped one evening at a coffee-house in the Boulevards, 
being struck by the sound of a beautiful voice: it was Banti whom he heard, as 
she was singing in the coffee-room. He put a louis dor in her hand, desiring 
her to calloa him next morning. The result was that Monsieur de Visnes en- 
gaged her immediately for the opera buffa, where she made her debut by an air 
sung between the second and third acts of Iphigenie en Aulide, and created a uni- 
versal sensation of delight. After the departure of Agujari from London, the 
managers of the Pantheon engaged Madame Banti for three years, upon condi- 
tion that £100 a-year, should be deducted from her salary for the payment of an 
instructor to cultivate her voice. She, however, often changed her masters, all 
of thei declaring it impossible to conquer her idleness and inattention, but with 
her genius supplied the place of science. At the conclusion of her engagement 
she left this country, and sang with brilliant success in Germany and Italy. In 
1790 she returned to England, and made her first appearance at the King's Thea- 
tre in the Opera of Semiramide, and from that period until 1802, when Mrs. Bil- 
lington rose to eminence, held unrivalled sway over the public mind. Previous 
to her final departure, she delighted once more the audience she had so long held 
enrapture! by her singing, in conjunction with Mrs. Billington, in the Opera of 
Merope. She died at Bologna in 1806. 





Mr. Dubourg, in his very interesting work on “ The Violin and its Professors,” speaks as 
follows of this lady :—** Her first musical studies were directed to the violin, in the per- 
formance on which instrument she made so rapid a progress, that as early as her tenth 
year she excited the public surprise. It is probable that the development of her vocal 
powers was not a little aided by this cultivation of an instrument that may be called the 
friendly rival of the human voice This celebrated woman married a violoncellist.” 

——— 
THE PAGE. 
A STORY OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. 
From the German.—{ Concluded from the last Albion.) 

The next morning the King paid an early visit to his sister. He appeared 
more open and cheerful than for some time past; but his good humour seemed to 
excite the very opposite feeling in the Princess. The subject of her royal suitor 
was brought upon the carpet. and Renée could not resist indulging in the usual 
remarks with which she never failed totreat the matter. ‘Hush! hush!” said 
Charles at last, with earnestness. ‘‘ Be on your guard, Renée. The union is 
fixed. ! have already pledged myself for your consent.” 

“Let himcome. I will seé him first, and then—time brings counsel.” 

The brow of the King became visibly clouded. “Renée,” said he, “‘ show me 
the sash with the gold and ruby ornaments, which I presented to you. I should 
like again to examine the workmanship.” 

Renée blushed crimson, and remained standing before him. “I will not de- 
ceive you, brother,”’ said she at last,—‘ I have it not. I gave it some time since 
to the Princess of Nevers. Since her good fortune, a gift of value would have been 
unsuited to her. A trifle from me _ best suits with her elevated fortunes. She 
throws your sister now into shade,” she continued jeatingly,scarcely knowing whe- 
ther the observation proceeded from a slight feeling of envy, or the wish to lead the 
King’s attention to another subject; ‘“‘who knows but she may soon witness 
kings at her feet? Even before her accession of riches and dignity she had re- 
fused the hand of the Duke Gonzaga.” 

“Tn truth,” said the King, with a bitter smile, “she seems fortunate in finding 
a friend disposed to take at second hand what she had rejected.” And he retired 
precipitately, as he always did when he wished to conceal his rising passion, or 
had not matured his resolutions in regard to its object 

The Princess was at first rejoiced that she had escaped so easily out of this 
difficulty. But when Caussade suddenly disappeared from court, when neither 
Gonzaga nor any one else knew what had become of him—when the only in- 
telligence which she could gather was that he had been dismissed from his 
masters’s service, a trouble arose in her bosom which every day tended to in- 
crease. Since her brief interview with Caussade she had concealed from her 
friend what had taken place ; and the sudden change in Diana’s fortunes had still 
further increased the temporary separation of the friends; but now in this hour 
of distress she again resolved to resort to her friendly sympathy and to disclose 
all when her resolution was shaken by the sudden reappearance of Caussade in 
the train of the King, and in the attire of a young courtier 

The King had perceived that he no longer appeared in the service of the Duke, 





| it is your part to avenge it.” 


guilt. He was silent, but that same evening he gave instructions to a confidant, 
and next morning Caussade appeared in the ante chamber of the King. He was 
soon summoned to the Royal presence. : 
| “Caussade,” said the King, “Gonzaga has dismissed you from his service. 
| For what reason?” 

“‘ Probably,” answered the page, boldly, ‘because I had not conducted myself 
| therein with sufficient discretion.” 

**Can mine requite you for the loss?” 

“It would indeed,” exclaimed Caussade, with delighted surprise ; but re- 
covering himself, he asked, “In what service would my gracious master employ 
me!” 

“ Wear my colours only,” said the King ; “you shall no longer have te play 
the part of a page. You shall be one of my hunting train. You have a sure 
and steady hand. Tell me —Do you hate the Duke?” 

“‘T love him not, sire !’’ answered Caussade, after a short silerce.” 

“T hate him,” exclaimed the King, gloomily. ‘ Caussade, do thou likewise. I 
; expect from you fidelity and devotion. If you know of any wrong done to me, 


“Your wrongs shall be mine,” exclaimed Caussade. 

The King looked at him sharply. ‘‘ Think well what you say or do, Caussade, 
if you would gain or keep my favour. I am sickly, irritable. A word may ex- 
| cite me to—more than words. ‘There, take this weapon,” continued he, with a 
strange smile, pushing across to Caussade a splendidly ornamented dagger which 
lay on the table, such as was then generally worn at the girdle ; “that | may not 
be tempted in a moment of passion to raise it against you, since it lies so con- 
veniently before me. Forget not this lesson. Provoke not Kings. ‘Take it and 
use it against your enemy, and mine, when need is.” 

‘* Caussade turned pale as he took the dagger ; ‘and when will need be ?” said 
he, in a hurried and faltering voice. 

“When he forgets once more that Charles has no mercy for him, were he ten 
times a Duke, who seeks to mislead his sister, who forgets the respect due to 
him, and opposes his will. And now go!” 

Caussade went; but scarcely had he reached the chamber assigned to him, 
when he cast the dagger from him with a shudder. ‘* No, Charles!” s.id he to 
himself, ‘not to this did I engage myself—not to play the assassin’s part am | 
here. True I dislike this imperious Gonzaga ; and I will revenge mysclf upon 
him ; but it shall be by repaying evil with good. Now he is safe since his life is 
in my hand. Perhaps, too, it was I that brought him into this danger. Well, 
what better does he deserve’ Why will he continue to court the favour of her 
who has eyes only for me, and play the magnifico as he does in her presence! No, 
pride must have a fall.” 

The time for decision soon arrived. ‘Two days afterwards he was again hunt- 
ing in the train of the King, and as he assisted the monarch to mount, Charles 
whispered in his ear—‘ Have you your new weapon by you, Caussade !”’ 

Caussade nodded. 

“Then to-day let the game fall; T will give you opportunities in the course of 
the day for executing the deed unobserved.” 

The King kept his word. In the course of the day he gave the Duke and the 
page several commissions, so as to separate them from the rest of the train; and 
m which Caussade easily discerned his intention, that he should attack the Duke 
in the dark and unfrequented part of the wood. He saw in the agitated features 
of the King an enquiring, restless, and discontented look when the Duke, after 
executing the commission, again appeared safe and sound. The day wore on by 
degrees, and the King, darting a look of vengeance on Caussade, gave the signal 
for return. 

He sent for Caussade instantly into his cabinet. A sort of bold defiance sat 
upon the features of the youth as he entered; but the gloomy and lowering in- 
dignation which sat upon the brow of the King seemed gradually to banish his 
confidence, and for the first time perhaps in his life he felt his own insignificance 
in the presence of superior power. 

“Boy!” thundered Charles in his ear, ‘‘ you have made a fool of me And 
yet you dare return toa house which you ought never to have entered alive till 
another had, through your means, been brought hither a corse! Did fear unman 
your mind—for of opportunities you had enough?” 

‘* Sire,’ said Caussade, calming himself and looking up with more confidence, 
‘“*’twas on your account I paused. Repentance never comes too late—permit 





me” 
“Silence !” interrupted Charles. ‘The King knows not the word repent- 
ance. Bethink thee of the words with which I delivered that dagger to you. 


Think of them, and provoke me not. 
There is no third course. 
then you can deliberate.” 

Caussade retired. <A feeling of despair to which his former life had been en- 
tirely a stranger, seemed to overmaster him. ‘ A murderer or murdered—or ’’— 
he did not express the thought, but shook his head. ‘ And yet a third course 
there must be,” said he with determination, after an internal contest. ‘ Fool that 
I am, I have deserved degradation ; I will bear it from him ; my childish dislike to 
him must disappear before the prospect of his danger.” 

He hurried tothe window. It was still early; lights were burning in all the 
chambers. He hastened to the chamber of the Duke, whom he fortunately found 
in the palace—he pushed past the page, who seemed to hesitate about announcing 
him, and entered the apartment unannounced. 


The dagger is destined for him—or you. 
No—go and choose; to-morrow we hunt again—till 


The Duke sprang up in displeasure, and as he saw Caussade draw out a naked 
dagger, clapped his hand upon his sword ; but ere he could draw it, or even utter 
a word, the latter, casting the dagger from him, had dropped upon his knee. 

‘** What is the matter !”’ cried the Duke in surprise. 

*See,”” exclaimed Caussade, with an agitated voice, pointing to the dagger, 
“there lies my shame. That weapon the King forced into my hands to murder 
you—the secret suitor ef his sister, as he and many believe. [ cannot, I will 
not be a murderer. But both our lives are at stake, we must flee, and that on the 
instant.” 

* Flee!” replied the Duke, whose momentary agitation had soon given way 
to an appearance of cold composure, ‘‘ Gonzaga never flies.” 

“So then,” replied the youth, almost with a sneer, ‘ you would willingly sacri- 
fice existence ; for, doubt not, hundreds of murderers are at the King’s command, 
though in this case by good luck he has mistaken his man. I have perhaps un- 
thinkingly been the means of drawing suspicion on you—but I have no time now 
to accuse myself ; my purpose is to save you ; weigh well what you do: you have 
time to consider till to-morrow’s hunt.” ~ 

Caussade now communicated to him the substance of his conversations with 
the King—the reports which prevailed at court with regard to his attentions to the 
Princess—-his own saspicions, and all such with a degree of openness, that the 
Duke almost felt himself reconciled to the young adventurer. 

He stood a moment in thought, then said, “lift up the dagger, Caussade, and 
let me look at it. In truth asharp and trusty weapon—which would glide through 
clothes and flesh into the heart like wax. Now retire, Gonzaga will not forget 
this moment. Come to me secretly to-morrow. Mean time I zil/ consider of 
your plan. ‘Take the dagger with you. Let it be to you from this moment a 
token of honour, and not of shame.” 

Caussade retired in strong agitation. The Duke looked after him with an ap- 
parent calmness ; but no sooner had he disappeared, and he began to weigh in its 
full extent the danger which he had escaped—but as it appeared for a moment 
only, than the weakness of nature began to assert its power even over the resolu- 
tion of his mind. He seemed to feel by anticipation the cold steel within his 
heart; he could see at the time no way of escape from the wrath of the young 

King, vho, when roused to vengeance, was never known to listen to any other 
voice than that of passion. Wherever he turned his eye, a dagger’s point seemed 
to threaten him. ‘The thought which next to his own peril haunted him was that 
of his mother and of her grief. His mother! with the recollection of her a 
glimmering of hope revived, for he remembered how often in times of peril and 
difficulty her wise counsels had averted evil from her house. Without further 
pause, with an agitated and hopeful haste, as if he had been flying from the pur- 
suing steel, he dashed down the secret stairs into her chamber. 

The Duchess was not alone. She was accompanied by the Duchess of Nevers, 
who had latterly become an almost daily visitor, accustomed to find in the instruc- 
tive and clear-mimded conversation of the Duchess a source of amusement and 
interest which she met with no where else. Diana, as she saw the Duke rush in 
in such agitation, withdrew into the recess of a window, not to interrupt a con- 
versation which she foresaw was one requiring the presence of no witnesses. 
Gonzaga in his present state of excitement scarcely noticed her. In a whisper 
he communicated to his mother the danger of his position, and entreated her 
advice. 

“ Advice!" she repeated with a shudder; “where the King is inflamed to 
hatred! But stay,’ said she, interrupting herself, as if a sudden thought crossed 
her brain. ‘Then after a pause she continued. “I know but of one plan. You 
must marry—and to-night. ‘The question is where to find a bride.” 

Her son stared at her inconfusien. The plausibility of this plan as a means of 
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escape was as evident to him as its execution appeared impracticable. In the 
same moment, however, he saw his mother, with her usual quickness of decision 
at the feet of the Princess. ‘“ Be our benefactor—save me—save my son!” ’ 

Diana who had overheard no part of the whispered communication, and was 
wholly at a loss a know to what to ascribe the agitated condition of the Duke 
scarecly possessed composure enough to raise the Duchess from the ground, who. 
with all the eloquence of a mother, briefly put her in possession of the peril in 
which her son stood. 

While she did so, the Duke had with evident uneasiness, attempted to interrupt 
the narrative. A dark flush of shame, the herald of a feeling even more painfy} 
than the apprehension of death, crimsoned his cheek, while his piercing glance 
rested with an expression of offended pride upon the Princess, whose paleness by 
degrees was giving } lace toa blush notless intense than the Duke's.“ Mother,” 
he exclaimed, ‘what are you doing! ‘This hand she has already” —— 

Rejected,” added Diana, hastily, “rejected while she was a dowerless and 
friendless maiden—dedicated by her relations to a conventual life—because she 
prized it too highly to think of obscuring the lustre of a life to which she would 
rather have imparted some added rays. When it might have been inclined to 
think and act otherwise, it was no longer placed within her power. If he, in 


truth, despises not this hand, I lay it with pleasure in his, dear mother.” And so 
saying, she extended it towards the Duke.” 

“ From compassion!” said the Duke, hesitating, and yet overpowered. 

«Let not our union be concluded in wrath, Gonzaga,” she replied. «My 


compassion, as you term it, may well be placed against the looks of dislike and 
anger with which, since that hour, you have met every look of mine. Even 
then I did not so interpret them ; give me, in turn, credit for something better 
than compassion. ‘To preserve your life, I would indeed, endure death ; but how 
much more gladly would I live, to save it and to render it happy !” 

“Do I dream?” said the Duke, sinking at her feet. ‘‘Is my hour of darkest 
peril to be changed at once into the happiest of my life? Oh, Diana, never one 
instant did I cease to love you! My very uneasiness, my anger, my looks of 
dislike, what were they all but love?” 

The mother, weeping tears of joy, laid their hands together, and hastily des- 
patched a messenger to summon a priest, and to communicate to the Princess 
Renée that her friend would that night remain with her. The young pair re- 
mained alone, exchanging, in a lengthened confidence, all the hopes, fears, and 
suspicions which, during their long estrangement, had crossed and agitated their 
minds. 

* Now, then,’ 


’ 


said Gonzaga, at its close, ‘“‘my faith in you is henceforth un- 
alterable! Do what you will, I will believe in the heart you have bestowed 
upon me. Let circumstances be what they may, nothing shall hereafter shake 
my confidence. We are human beings, liable to mistake ; but I feel that, from 
this hour. my belief in your fidelity and affection is impregnable. If such be your 
feeling also, we shall, indeed, be an enviable pair.” 

She extended her hand to him solemnly. ‘I at least am so, for I trust in 
you.” 

In these confaling communications the night flew by like a moment. The 
morning had scarcely dawned, when the Duchess-mother reappeared with the 
priest, and in a few minutes they were secretly uniied—a circumstance at this 
time, and in this Court of no unfrequent occurrence. 

No sooner had the hour of the King’s levee arrived than the Duke entered 
the presence, dressed more sumptuously than usual ; and, kneeling before Charles, 
requested his sanction and approbation to his marriage with the Princess Diana of 
Nevers, which had already been secretly concluded some time before. He took 
care, of course, to suppress the precise period of its celebration. 

Charles listened to him with evident, and yet, on the whole, pleasing surprise 
A new light seemed to have broke upon him. With a sudden return of good- 
humour and kindness, he wished the Duke joy. His displeasure vanished at 
once, and he acceded in all points to Gonzaga’s wishes with regard to the so- 
lemnity. He lost no time in paying a visit to his sister, who had already been 
informed (and somewhat more accurately) of the whole circumstances by her 
friend; but, to his wonder, though her features, in answer to the triumphant 
glance of her brother, seemed to indicate surprise, he could perceive no traces of 
vexation or disappointment. He began to believe that the whole had, after al!, 
been a mistake. He repented—he was ashamed of the rashness with which he 
had souglit the lite of the Duke under this erroneous impression. He took the 
first opportunity of calling Caussade aside, and whispering to him— 

‘Give me back the dagger. I will give you another jewel instead ; or if you 
will keep it, keep it carefully, and to yourself.” 

‘“* Allow me to retain it as a memento mori, and a token of royal favour,’ said 
the unabashed youth. And Charles, in this moment of returning cheerfulness, 
was good humoured enough to overlook the sarcastic boldness of the answer 





The series of festivities which followed the nuptials of Gonzaga with the Prin- 
cess of Nevers was like the last flicker of an expiring torch—a brilliant flash be- 
fore extinction; for with the increasing illness of the young King, the gaiety of 
the Court soon after disappeared. Banquets and masked balls of more than 
usual splendour, even at that splendid Court, announced on this occasion the sa- 
tisfaction of the King; while the envy and dislike of many disappointed suitors 
was visible in the looks and observations with which the newly-married pair were 
received. 

At the most splendid of these masked balls, Caussade, now high in favour at 
once with the Duke and the King, was present. Well acquainted with the 
Court, he had found little difficulty, while disguised himself, to detect most of 
the other maskers. His object was to procure, if possible, a short interview with 
the Princess, for in the ball-room alone he felt that, if possible at all, it was to 
be obtained : but Renée, whether from fear that Caussade, by some indiscretion, 
would bring destruction upon both, or from a resolution now to resign herself to 
her fate, excused herself, on pretext of sudden illness, at the commencement of 
the festival, and retired. It was only after Caussade had sought her through the 
crowd, with increasing impatience, that he learned her absence ; he gnashed his 
teeth with vexation. All at once a sudden resolution seemed to suggest itself to 
him. Making his way up to the young Duchess of Gonzaga, he requested to be 
allowed to speak to her for an instant in private. He drew her into a retired 
corner of the room, took off his mask, and entered with all the eloquence of 
love, on the subject of his distress. What arguments he employed—what disclo- 
sures he made during this animated conversation, did not appear; but the result 
was, that even the prudent and cautious Diana seemed to be so moved by his tale, 
and by his representation of the state of the Princess's mind, that she agreed to 
give him a secret audience the next day in her apartment. 





The cheerful sound of the horns once more announced a hunting party, an 
amusement which the increasing weakness of the King had for some time pre- 
vented. Renée was awakened by the entrance of her friend, who, throwing her 
arms round her, exclaimed—* Be quick, slumberer ! do you not hear the bugles’ 
Rise, and let us once more see them depart, from the balcony. I you know, must 
have eyes only for Don Lewis now. Nay, I will allow yeu to look on him too, 
provided only you spare a glance from him now and then to the fair Caussade.” 

‘*f comprehend you not, Diana,” replied the Princess, gazing on her with sur- 
prise. ‘But be itso. To please you, I will go, though I have bid adieu to 
pleasure.” But notwithstanding the apparent resignation of her answer, her 
hand trembled so that she could scarcely adjust her dress. 

“When we were last seated here,’ said Diana, as they reached the balcony. 
‘chow different were then our views. You, reconciled to the unavoidable, and 
armed with courage to meet it, clung to the dreaming comfort of a love, which I 
(with despair in my own heart) would have denied to you. And yet you found 
time, amidst your own anxieties, to speak words of comfort and kindness to me 
That, Renée, I can never forget. Now, I am cheerful and happy—while you— 
however little your fate may have really changed since—you have become me- 
lancholy. Once I might have thought you in the right; I might have lent my 
aid to encourage you in that feeling. Strange to say, however, since I became 
a wife, I am disposed to think less rigourously than before on these topics But 
see, look, Princess, the train are departing. Caussade is looking up.” 

*O thoughtless being !"’ cried Renée, turning pale, and drawing back 

‘* Why this terror!” said the Duchess, surprised at her vehemence. 

‘Can you ask that, Diana, when your lover so nearly atoned by his life for 
some slight attentions, perhaps a few unguarded glances? Ah! for two nights 
past I have dreamt that I saw Caussade rise up pale and bleeding from # 
grave.” ; 

“ You were resolved, dear Renée, to bring back Gonzaga to me, and you did 
so—no doubt through a little false play, but I am too happy at the end to scruti- 
nize too nicely the means, now that it is past. Willingly would I show my &T@ 
titude—would console you—would actively assist you. Tell me, then, why @é 
you more melancholy than before ?” ; 

“Why? Does not the day when I am to be sacrificed approach nearer 8n¢ 
nearer. What have my resistance, my defiance availed? Has not my brother 
already pledged my consent against my will—is not this hated suitor on his way 
O, friend, assist me, and I will adore you. Yes, I love him still, this fair Caus- 
sade, with those eyes of spirit and fire. But I am watched by jealous eyes—™) 
glances can no longer meet his—and what, after all, are looks !—the longwe 
heart asks for words—one hour of happy intercourse for a life of privation — 
No, believe me, if I despair of my destiny, it is from no want of love. Let Ur 
bridegroom, whom they force upon me, come, I will refuse him. And what co? 
my brotherdo’t Deprive me of life!” 

“Renée—if I am to assist you, be reasonable 
Rather avert his attention from you by submission. Act up to your rank, your 
dignity. Submit to the sacrifice with resolution : then leave it to )our friend t 
provide for your happiness with silence and fidelity.” 


Provoke not your brether.— 
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1837. Che Albion. 


« Do I understand you aright—may I venture to do as my heart would dictate? | that he had just before mounted his horse and rode off ; most pro! 


Shall I see him? Speak to hint Where? when? 


“« Be calm—remember our conditions. When you shall appear before the | 
world as a Princess, as the destined and consenting bride of the English Prince, 


that day you shall meet Caussade in my apartment.” 





bably he had 
| taken to flight. 

| It is easy to conceive how the Duke was now besieged on all sides. The 
| gui of his wife seemed to be rendered in the highest degree probable by the 
| light of the alleged paramour. He was incited by his friends to every possible 


* ’ ° ra a “ce "Mhia day ae .y _ F . : ; . 
“| ama princess,” said Renée, lifting up her head proudly. his day my | step—to revenze—to separation—to imprisonment of the guilty. A thousand 
. : . aan far : ¥ ; pene tee : p ’ ¢ : 
consent shall be given. Diana, your friendship gives me couraze for all. In| triflmg occurrences, which had formerly appeared in a milder light, were now mis- 
your apartment, say you! Does then Gonzaga know ?”—dropping lice eyes, and | represented, and exhibited to him under their most envenomed aspect. He felt, 


almost terrified. 


«‘ Heaven forbid! ‘This secret is not for him. I know the purity of my own | of 
intentions and yours ; but of such matters men are no judges No one, not even 
Gonzaga himself, shall learn of me aught regarding you, which might occasion 
in his mind a shade of suspicion: But I know the hours when his avocations de- | Duke demands blood—death, 


mand his presence in the castle, and by means of the stair, which you know so 
well, you can easily pass into my chamber. — If the matter is to be communicated 
to any one, rather let it be to the Duchess-mother.” 

Renée had, during this speech, pressed her glowing cheek to the bosom of her 
friend. ‘Oh! no—no!” she exclaimed—* and Caussade ?” 


“« Be at ease ; Gonzaga confides in me. Never will I unnecessarily subject his | 


contidence in me to trial; but here, where the occasion is unavoidable, where a 
friend’s happiness is at stake, I must run the risk.” 

These pages must not betray the secrets confided only to the seal of friend- 
ship. ‘Thus far only we know, that more than one interview between the Prin- 
cess and her lover took place in the apartments of Diana, interviews which 
Renee's consciousness of her own dignity would have rendered perfectly innocent 

‘yen if the presence of Diana had not afforded an additional security. Renée 
regained her cheerfulness and bloom, like a flower reviving in the rays of the 
morning sun, after being bent to the ground by the heavy showers of evening. 
‘The violence of her feelings was softened: it is true that an occasional sigh 
would escape her when the subject of the English Prince was mentioned ; but 
she proceeed to select her wardrobe, and to accept the congratulations of the 
Court with a pale countenance, indeed, but with the composure and dignity fitted 
toherrank. Inthe Court circles, where Caussade now invariably appeared in 
the train of the King, at the promenades, or at mass, her eye no longer sought 
her lover. She seemed to see his image in her heart, to which alone her looks 
were directed. Caussade, on the contrary, bore himself with a look of triumph. 
His eye sought her neighbourhood, if not herself; and if occasionally he thought 
he perceived that his glance was watched, he would direct it somewhat too bold- 
ly on Diana, who, as formerly, was generally to be found by her side. 

‘There were not wanting many who watched these looks of Caussade, with all 
the jealous activity of hatred and envy. ‘They were not slow to infer a secret 
understanding between him and the Duchess. Even before the honeymoon was 
over, rumours began to spread about the Court of secret visits paid by Caussade 
tothe Duchess’s apartment in the absence of the Duke; these rumours did not 
indeed reach the parties chiefly concerned, but hints were mysteriously given to 
the Dachess-mother, which, however, she seemed resolved not to understand. 
It was then debated among the self-called confidential friends of the Duke, with 
great appearance of affectionate zeal, and in reality with secret satisfaction, 
whether it was not their daty to make him aware of the reports which prevailed. 
Atlast they did venture to give hina hint of them. He treated them with a 
calm sme of contempt. 

“Caussade,” said he, when the subject had been alluded to with some warmth 
yy an Italian Count, a relation of his own—* Caussade has been my page ; he is 
bound tome by many ties. He has—between ourselves—saved my life. I feel 
that in my own case T should be incapable of entertaining a thought of love to- 
wards the wife of him on whom I had conferred such an obligation. Shall I 
think more meanly of him than myseif! Must I suspect my wile because Caus- 
sade is the handsomest man at Court! I grant my own inferiority in that respect; 
but I rate myself too highly in others to yield to such fears.” 

* But Caussade,” cried another, “ it is said, has himself boasted of the favour 

in which he stands with the Duchess.” 


[believe it not ; but even that testifies in favour of my wife. She is | 
too prudent to bestow her favour on any one who would be weak enough to boast | 


of it.” 


Tranquil as the Duke appeared, he could not but feel secretly annoyed at these 
mjurious reports, the more so that he could not disguise from himself that the 


cenluct of the Duchess did in some measure appear to give countenance to | 


them. He had himself occasionally observed glances on the part of Caussade 
too much resembling those which had annoyed him when he thought his passion 
inrequited ; and yet had not Diana in that case convinced himof the goundless- 
ness of his suspicions! was it not possible that, recollecting his vow, she was 
disposed to put his confidence in her faith toa test! And if so, was it con- 
sistent with his chivalrous conscientiousness to grieve her feelings by mistrust ? 
An incident, however, shortly after occurred, calculated to shake his confi- 
dence in his own firmness. One afternoon after the banquet, when the King 
found himself somewhat better than usual, and was surrounded by a cheerful 
circle, a courier suddenly brought the intelligence that the English bridegroom 
had landed in France and might be expected the following evening. Charles, 
who had latterly been much pleased with the conduct of the Princess, and began 
to think, from her submission to his will, that the news of the arrival of her in- 


tended brilegroom would now no longer be disagreeable to her, invited several of | 


the circle, and among others the Duke's Italian relation, to accompany him to 
the Princess's apartment to communicate the news. The plan was no sooner 
formed than executed ; but on reaching her apartments they learned that she had 
gone to those of the Duchess. The King understood from this that she had 
gone to visit the Duchess Gonzaga. ‘The party accordingly followed in that di- 
rection. 


The anxiety of love had outstripped the courier. The Princess had learned 


the painful intelligence an hour before the King, and had almost given way be- | 


neath this disaster. She had already communicated to her lover her resolve, 
that, from the moment her intended husband appeared, they should never meet 
again; and she felt she could not deny to him and to herself the consolation of 


a last interview before the actual arrival of the English Prince. She felt that for | 


this purpose not a moment was to be lost. She foresaw that as soon as the in- 
telligence of his arrival was publicly communicated, every hour, every instant of 


her time would be occupied with troublesome duties which would preclude the ! 


possib lity of an interview. By means of the Duchess only, through whom 
thoagh she felt that the hour was an uncommon and unseemly one, she deter- 
mined to brave every thing, and once more to meet Caussade in the Duchess's 
ipartments ere they parted for ever. 

Caussale was already waiting. Renée, crossing with stealthy step the apart- 
ment of the Duchess-mother, entered by the private stair what had been the for- 
mer bedroom of the Duke, which Diana had now selected as her ordinary sitting- 


room, when the Duchess’s attendant, knocking hastily at the outer door, an- | 
nounced that the King was approaching from the Princess's apartments. Both | 


dies stood for an instant confounded : the next moment the Duchess exclaimed, 

“Quick, Renée—back to the Duchess-mother ’’—and almost pushed her out by 

‘he tapestry door 
“And you’!—he '” stammered the Princess. 

IT am conscious of no crime—only begone —away !” 

‘I must remain, generous friend,” cried Caussade, “but fear no suspicion.” 


He had dropped on his knee in the excitement of his feeling, when the door 
pened. 
lus kneeling attitude, those who followed could scarcely say that they perceived 
us change of posture. The King cast a look of indignation on Caussade, and 


ss g} 
t 


Ss unceremonious intrusion, I thought to find my sister here.”’ 

Diana, thus fount for the first time in the company of a stranger youth, and 
feeling the peril in which her reputation was placed, turned pale, as she faintly 
said, ** She is probably with the Duchess-mother. She is not with me.” 


‘fam glad of that,” said the King involuntarily, breathing more freely. “ Your | 


par !on—TI go in search of her.”’ 
{le left the chamber quietly with his train; but as he went, the Italian Count 
van | time to whisper to Caussade, with a sneer of contempt—-* Behind the 
Pasace, after dusk, | shall avenge my cousin's honour.” 


“He himself, methinks, were the person to do so,” replied Caussade, in the | 


‘ame tone: ** No matter. I shall avenge the injuries of his wife.” 


Notwithst anding her consciousness of innocence, Diana for the first time began 
eriously to feel that innocence itself must pay regard to appearances ; and with 
‘he painful feeling that she had given her husband apparent cause for distrust, she 
4ixiously awaited his arrival, determined to unload her heart, and to communi- 
cate to him all her anxiety. She waited, however, in vain; with every quarter 
of in hour her anxicty increased, but still he came not. ‘ 

n rh scene in the Duchess’s apartments had awakened too strong a sensation, 


y 


Ow of indignation more than once flushed his face; he clenched his fists ; 
again resuming his composure—* And yet,” cried he, “I know she is inno- 
will not yield to mistrust. Tell me a handsome woman in Paris, at 
se feet some fool has not thrown himself when he found an opportunity. True, 
presumption calls for punishment, and it shall have it.” 
be It has been punished by this time,” cried the brother of the Italian Count 
my brother has challenged him, and by this time the contest is decided.” 
[ grieve on your brother's account,” said Gonzaga, with a frown, “ that such 


ruld } ” A 
tT iid be the case; for if Caussade’s sword reaches him not, he must meet 
un 


ut 
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i and when his opponent enquired after him at the palace, he was informed 





Caussade had communicated the intelligence, could her purpose be effected ; and | 


He sprang up, and with such rapidity, that although the King perceived | 


ten an enquiring glance round the chamber. ‘ Pardon, Duchess,” said he, | 


© find its way speedily to the cars of the Duke. As he listened to the tale, | 


at length, that further wavering must appear unmanly delay, or the mere dotage 
f affection. 

* Be it so,” he exclaimed at once, “I will avenge myself. Away with divorce 
—tnprisonment; these may suit the populace. ‘The unsullied honour of a 
Ere to-morrow's sun rises I shall have satisfac- 
Ye shall be witnesses—judges, as well as me. Mean time,” added he, 
with a wild look, “give orders for the banquet ; let us have wine and revelry ! 
To move to our rev enge with a heavy heart would argue a consciousness that that 
vengeance was an unjust one. Why stare yeat me so! Am not doing ail ye 
ask of me—and more !” 


tion. 


_The Duke returned not this night to his residence, though never before, since 
his marriage, had Diana missed him from her side. She passed the might awake 
and in tears. 

Mean time, in the noisy circle of relations and friends which surrounded the 
Duke, he appeared the gayest of all. ‘To the rest, the wine seemed to have lost 
its relish, and an irresistible feeling of melancholy spread over the company. 
With the first glimmer of morning the Duke gave the signal to rise. They all 
followed him silently to his apartments in his palace and to his chamber. After 
contemplating, not without shuddering, but without speaking,—for the earnest 
| and imperious eye of Gonzaga awed them into silence—the preparations for his 
| revenge, which he went about with a terrible composure, they advanced, headed 
| by Gonzaga and two bearing torches, into the sleeping room of the Duchess. 
The Duke himself, in whose bearing not the slightest tremour was observable, 
bore in his hand a salver, on which was placed a dagger and a cup evidently filled 
with poison. ‘Thus they advanced to the bed. 

The Duchess raised herself, pale and staring in astonishment at the unexpect- 
ed intrusion. 

“Diana,” said the Duke, mournfully, “ you are accused of infidelity—nay, in 
the opiuion of these gentlemen, convicted of it. My honour demands revenge 
and punishment! ‘The first this steel planted in the heart of your seducer shall 
procure me; the latter, this cup of poison, destined for you, shall ensure. An- 
swer me nothing,” he continued, as she nade a movement with her lips to speak. 
‘“* Nothing you can say, can shake my resolve. Remembering my belief in you, 
if you feel yourself innocent drain the cup with calmness; itis guilt alone that 
need fear death.” 

A deadly paleness for a moment overspread the cheek of the Duchess. But 
s00n with a calm and almost celestial smile, and a look that sank deep into the 
hearts of all present, she stretched out her hand and took the cup. 

“T drink, my Lewis,” said she, “since you desire it. But listen to my last 
prayer. Cast away that dagger; let me be the only sacrifice. Promise me at 
least,” she added, as she observed Gonzaga’s troubled look, ‘not to use it for 
three days.” 

Gonzaga, with a restless and sorrowful glance, nodded consent. Gazing on 
him with composure, she drank the potion. When the cup was half drained, the 
Duke exclaimed, ‘ Stop! the restismine. I have sworn that I would not overlive 
the conviction of innocence.” 

“Gonzaga!’’ she exclaimed, throwing away what remained in the cup, “ live 
if you can; my innocence will survive me. Never have I offended against 
you.” 

* Bethink thee,” said the Duke, sternly — bethink thee. Death already flaps 
his wing above your head. Die not with a falsehood on your lips. Man will lie 
to save life, while it may be saved ; but when salvation is past hope, truth resumes 
| its rights. Are you guiltless!” 
| ‘Tam, Gonzaga!” 

“Ts she?” exclaimed the Duke, turning to the rest. “ See you this serene, un- 
| clouded look. Can this woman be guilty !”’ 
| “Oh! no, no!” exclaimed all, and young and old, sinking on their knees by 
| the bedside, wept aloud. 
‘* To this, then,”’ exclaimed the Duke, ‘ye have brought me, to despair and 
| death, because I was a fool like you, and unworthy of this pure angel, like your- 
selves. Begone! Ye are norelations of mine. But you, Diana,” and he con- 
tinned in a tone of calmness, ‘shake off the fear of death. I have not lost my 
| confidence in you. The cup you drank ef was innocent as is your life. O par- 
| don me that I was under the necessity of agitating you with this terror; but you 
| yourself compelled me to let all the world behold you in the same light in which 
| I see you myself.” 
| He threw his left arm round his astonished wife, while with his right he mo- 
| tioned to his companions to retire. When they had retired—‘ You may ask me,” 
said he, turning to his wife, ‘‘ why I have done this, and I may well answer, dearest 

Diana, why such reckless conduct on the part of a prudent wife! Even virtue 

must borrow its lustre in some measure from appearances; and my wife ought 
not toneglect them. The King, I am told, surprised Caussade in your apart- 
ment, and on his knees before you.” 

‘“‘ Dearest Lewis,”’ answered Diana, “1 have indeed offended against your love, 
but I was compelled to do so that I might not commit a greater offence against 
friendship. But after what has happened, [ owe you a full explanation. Never 
on one occasion was | alone with Caussade—for at the very moment when the 
King entered—the Princess Renée had taken her departure.” 

‘‘ In God's name !”’ exclaimed the Duke, springing up in surprise. 

‘Fear nothing. The Princess's bridegroom has arrived. Duty will now banish 
love. Caussade shall appear here no more. The King himself cannot chide 
me ; for has not he, have not you, directed me in all things to be obedient to the 
desires of the Princess! When the wedding is over I shall appear justified in 
your eyes, ay, and in those of your blood-thirsty friends.” 

The conversation was interrupted by a message from the King, who felt him- 
self worse, having been wearied out by the preparations of the day before for the 
reception of the English guest. ‘The Duke Gonzaga was directed, along with several 





thence, as soon as he wished it, to the royal presence. He started without delay. 
Shortly afterwards, the Duchess was sent for by the Princess. More than ever at 


ing converse. Every instant, however, their conversation was interrupted. 
Pitiable, in truth, seemed the condition of the unfortunate Princess, compelled 
with heavy heart to wear the appearance of composure, and with tears in her 
eyes, which she tried to smother under a smile, to attend to the thousand little 
minutia of the bridal preparations. 


Yet, in spite of her sorrow curiosity maintained its right. She grew pale, in- 
deed, when as evening began to darken, the din of music and the glare of torches 
| announced the arrival of her bridegroom: but speedily a confidential messenger 
was (lespatched tobring back news of the Prince’s external appearance. The 
answer which was brought—though evidently as favourable as possible, was not 


| encouraging. He did not, said the messenger, resemble his portrait: he was | 


| older and more dignified, yet not handsomer. Gonzaga’s gloomy countenance, as 
he some time afterwards entered her chamber, seemed the herald of any thing but 
good fortune. He had spoken to the Prince, and had conducted him to court: 
and his account corresponded pretty nearly with that of the page. He came to 
announce that the King intended himself to be present the next day at the cere- 
mony of presentation ; and had sent him to learn at what hour the Princess could 
receive them. Renée threw her arms about Diana's neck, who received from 
her husband without difficulty permission to remain with her friend till the meet- 
| ing. 
The decisive morning at last arrived; and as the appointed hour struck, the 
Princess, beautiful in spite of her paleness and the traces of tears in her eyes, 
which, even thus shaded, outshone the lustre of the diamonds which covered her 


her ladies. The King and Queen with their attendants, and, in short, the whole 
court were already assembled. The King advanced towards his sister with a 
smile, and whispered in her ear, * Obedience meets reward.” 

The words sounded in her ear like mockery ; she could not lift up her eyes, in 
| which she felt the thickly gathering tears. Scarcely had she, supported by Diana's 
arm, taken the place assigned to her, when a murmur through the hall announced 
the arrival of the bridegroom. An indescribable feeling of agony began to over- 


hearing an involuntary shout, in which Gonzaga’s voice was perceptible. The 
King was standing before her with the Prince in his hand. She felt she must 
raise her eyes to him ; but she seemed turned to stone again when inthe bride- 
| groom she recognised, in the apparel of a Prince—Cauasade. 

“(Can my fair bride,” said he, kneeling, “ pardon the precipitation with which 
I sought in disguise to gain her affection ! Had I read dislike in her looks I would 
have remained unknown. Since yesterday evening the King knows of my secret ; 
the Duke of , who vesterday made his entrance under my name, informed him 
of all ‘ : 

The astonishment of the Court, the joyful surprise of Gonzaga, the confusion 
of his relatives, who, though not yet informed of all, began to form plausible 





conjectures as to the truth, exceeded not the union of all these three feelings in | 


1} ar 
in I wil! teach him net to interfere uncalled for where my honour is con- | the bosom of the bride ; the bloom returned to her cheek, the lustre to her eye ; | tune! 
ned, and | am here to do myself right.” 


a... this moment the brother entered enraged 
ment 


yet the magic suddeziness of thia revolution made her feel a seriousness—in which 


Caussade had broke his appoint- | delight seemed blended with melancholy. 


@. the courtiers, to set out to meet the Prince to conduct him to his residence, and | 


this trying moment did Renée feel the want of her friend's encouraging and sooth- | 


dress, entered the hall, a picture of resignation, accompanied by the Duchess and 
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strangest combination of circumstances, reconciled ; the future spread in sunny 
prospect before her; but the recollection of the past threw a not unpleasing 
shadow across that sunshine ; and tempering the natural gaiety and levity of her 
disposition, tmpressed her with the conviction that henceforth the Princess of Eng- 
land would be wiser and better than the Princess of France. 


NAPOLEON IN COUNCIL: 


Or, the Opinions delivered by Bonaparte in the Council of State. ‘Translated 
from the lrench of Baron Pelet (de la Lozére,) Member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and late Minister of Public Instruction, by Captain Basil Hall, R. 

N. 12 ino. pp. 334. Edinburgh, 1837, Cadell ; London, Whittaker and 
Co. 

There is nothing connected with the history of Bonaparte which can fail to at- 
tract public curiosity and interest ; and we are indebted to Captain Hall for lay- 
ing before us the traits developed in this volume. He himself describes it so 
wellas to save us the trouble of analysis. 

“have been induced,” he states, “to bring this work before the English 
| public, from a belief that it contains not only a good deal that is interesting and 
characteristic, but, probably, something which is new respecting Napoleon.— 
rom an intimate personal acquaintance with the author, Monsieur Pelet (de la 
Lozére,) I feel thoroughly persuaded that the whole is written in good faith, and 
that every incident or conversation here recorded is perfectly authentic. The 
subject, it may, perhaps, be thought, is well nigh worn out ; but, as there can be 
no doubt that many parts of it have hitherto been mystified—some by design, and 
some unintentionally—it occurred to me that a trustworthy statement, coming 
from a person who has enjoyed peculiar advantages fur ascertaing the trath, might 
still be considered acceptable. M. Pelet’s means of obtaining information arose 
from his having occupied high aud confidential situations ; first, under the con- 
sulate and the empire, afterwards, during the restoration, and, more recently, un- 
der the present government of France: while his rank in society, his talents, and 
his habits of business, enabled him to profit by the ample opportunities which a 
position so advantageous gave him, during these successive political epochs, Un- 
der Napoleon, the author was long a member of the council of state, and admin- 
istrator of the royal forests of the civil list; both of which situations brought him 
frequently in contact with the head of the government. During the restoration, 
he enjoyed the title of councillor of state ; and for four years was prefect of the 
Loire and Cher, of which department he was elected a deputy in 1827, a seat 
which he has occupied up to this time. Since the accession of Louis Philippe 
to the throne, he has been vice-president of the chamber of deputies: and, for 
some time, held the important office of minister of public instruction. Finally, 
by his marriage with the daughter of M. Otto (who, it may be remembered, ne- 
gociated the preliminaries of the treaty of Amiens, and afterwards filled various 
high diplomatic situations on the Continent,) M. Pelet came into the possession 
of many valuable official documents, several of which, so far as | know, are now 
for the first time laid before the public.” 

Such are the claims of this work upon the attention of readers ; and the au- 
thor observes ;— 

* There is, | believe, only one writer, a distinguished member of the council 
of state, who has published the opinions of Napoleon as he actually gave them 
utterance in the council, at the very moment of action, and while the business 
to which they related was going ou. But that author ceased to be a member of, 
the state in 1803, and could not, therefore, continue his notes. My purpose is, 
to continue the work just alluded to, first, by help of memoranda, made up to 
1806 by a hand in which I have perfect confidence ; and, afterwards, by means of 
those taken by myself.” 

The account of the Council itself, its constitution, members, and modes of pro- 
ceeding, is not the least remarkable part of this volume; but it will better suit 
our purpose to offer some specimens of its contents, than to examine the various 
subjects discussed by this Napoleon-chamber, where his personal presidency left 
but little of freedom for debate, or appetite for opposition. A few features of the 
assembly and its proceedings must suffice. 

“When Chénier, accordingly, as the head of a commission from the Institute, 
read to the emperor a report on the decennial prizes, and took occasion to men- 
tion the names of many distinguished persons belonging to different parties, who 
had been swallowed up by the revolution,—the Baillys, the Lavoisiers, the Verg- 
niauds, and the Gensonnes, he said, with perfect truth, that if they had outlived 
the hurricane, they would now have filled the seats round the emperor, and 








self pale and trembling, and deeply marked with the traces of the passions by 
which he had been shaken, presented a living monument of those stormy times, 
which he had survived not without the greatest difficulty. ‘There was something 
not a little dramatic, and even touching, in the old man’s appeal to the shades of 
those men, many of whom had taken different lines from himself, but whom he 
would have ranged as supporters of the new throne, which had risen out of their 
discords. ‘The most laborious periods of the council of state were during the 
consulate, and during the first years of the empire. ‘Then were framed the codes 
—the laws—the decrees—and the regulations, which constituted the new admin- 
istration of the country, and under which we still live. Napoleon, when first 
consul, presided sometimes at the meetings of the sections, from ten o'clock in 
the evening till five in the morning. He then took a bath, after which he was 
soon ready to recommence work. In speaking of this practice, he said, ‘One 
hour in the bath is worth four hours of sleep tome.’ This restless activity, 
which he exhibited in his own person, he exacted from all those whom he called 
to his aid. 5 * bad bal 
“It may be asked, ‘ what impression will be produced on the reader's mind by 
the documents I here lay before him? what opinion will be formed of Napoleon, 
and his system of administration, by the observations made by him in the coun- 
cil of state?’ The reply is that, unquestionably, the same opinion which the 
} public have already formed will be thereby confirmed. They will recognise in 
Napoleon's character a mixture of impetuosity and trickery, half French, half 
Italian, but in which impetuosity predommated ; while it was modified by such a 
| decided bearing towards absolute power, that it could not fail on the one hand, to 
| deaden all the internal energies of lis country ; and, on the other, eventually to 
rouse foreign nations into resistance. At the period when Napoleon came to the 
possession of power, be found himself placed in the most favourable cireum- 
| stances possible to establish the union of freedom with the monarchial authority. 
| France, in fact, dreaded nothing so much as anarchy, and would have been con- 
| tented with a very reasonable allowance of freedom. But, unfortunately, that 








| is always the predicament in which despotism is the most tempted to establish 
irself. Napoleon, accordingly, did establish a despotism; and, in the dread of 
| having to combat republican tendencies at home, he carried abroad all the active 
| spirits of the nation, and precipitated himself into a series of wars and conquests, 
| which could have no other end but a fatal catastrophe. Even he himself was 
| possessed with the notion that he could found nothing permanent. In full coun- 
| cil he exclaimed one day—‘ All this will last as long as I hold out ; but, when I 

aim gone, my son may call himself a lucky fellow if he has a couple of thousands 
| @ year.’ ” 
After the rupture of the peace of Amiens, the projected invasion of England 
| became a council business. M. Pelet says— 

“‘ Napoleon now resumed his intention of invading England ; or, at all events, 

, his demonstrations,—for it is still a question whether or not he ever seriously 
| meditated this enterprise. He gave directions for publishing accounts of all the 
| past invasions of a similar nature—not forgetting those of Julius Cwsar and 
| William the Conqueror, whose success appeared to furnish an example for imi- 

tation ; and, as flat-bottomed boats and pinnaces were constructed every where— 
| even in the wood-yards of Paris—the harbours of the Channekwere soon crowd- 
ed with vessels of all sizes and sorts. In a short space of time there were brought 
together inthe ports of Boulogne, Etaples, Vimereaux, and Ambleteuse, two 
hundred and fifty sloops, each armed with three guns, six hundred and fifty gun- 
boats or pinnaces with one gun each, and a great number of praams carrying six 
guns a-piece. There were, moreover, assembled in these ports seven or eight 
hundred transports laden with artillery and other stores. It was reckoned that 
two thousand other vessels would be got together, and about forty thousand troops 
embarked at these points, while other twenty thousand were to start frem Ostend, 
and as many more from Holland. ‘These eighty thousand men, it was asserted, 
if once landed in England, would be sufficient to conquer the country and estab- 
| lish thernselves in the first instance, while the army of Brest formed the reserve. 


At Boulogne, especially, the greatest efforts were made. In the department of 


the Marine alone there were expended upwards of a hundred thousand pounds 


| sterling a month, without taking the wages of the people into account. The 
power her; she saw nothing—she heard nothing more; when the folding doors | 


unclosed, all grew black before her eyes. She first awoke out of her dream on | een-pence a day. 


soldiers employed in the works received the high pay of from a shilling to eight- 
A mass of artillery, twice as great as was required to equip 
the flotilla, was collected together ; and new forts, constructed on every accessi- 
ble point of the coast, impeded the attempts of the English te land: and though 
these batteries were washed away more than once by the violence of the waves 
they were instantly built up again. : ° bs - 

*To these encouraging speculations was added the assurance that the Roch- 
fortand Toulon flects, starting ostensibly for India, and having drawn off the 
English ships, would suddenly doable upen them, and return to the Channel to 
cover our passage across. The more wonderful these wild combinations really 


| were, the more they pleased the fancy and raised the spirits of the troops ; who 


readily believed that the grand secret of this invasion was found out by their 


| chief, to whose genius nothing, they firmly believed, was impossible. So that 


every individual soldier indulged himself confidently in anticipated glory and for- 
In the mean time, some small experiments were made, the result of 
which was by no means flattering. A flotilla of six-and-thirty sail, which pro- 
cceded from Havre to jointhe main force at Boulogne, perished by the way; and 


The dream of her life had been unexpectedly realized ; love and duty, by the another, which set sail with a similar intention from Dunkirk, tell in with the 


laboured with him to reconstruct the shattered fabric of society. Chénier, him- 
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English and lost many of their number. Nevertheless, these accidents caused 
no despondency, and every thing was speedily got ready at Boulogne.” 

The death of the Duke d’Enghien was another affair under the cognisance 
of the Council; and Bonaparte, among other remarks, is reported as say- 
ing :— 

«The population of Paris,’ exclaimed he, ‘is a collection of blockheads, (ux 
vamas de badauds), who believed the most absurd reports. Did they not take it 
into their heads to assert that the princes were concealed in the Austrian Ambas- 
sador’s house !—as if I did not dare to seek for them inthat asylum! Are we, 
then, in Athens, where criminals cannot be followed into the temple of Minerva ! 
Was not the Marquess of Bedmar arrested in his own house by the Venetian 
senate? and would he not have been hanged but for the dread of the power of 
Spain? Were the rights of mations respected at Vienna in the case of our am- 
bassador, Bernadotte, when the national flag, hoisted over the very house of 
embassy, was insulted by a crowd, who threatened to pull it down! I respect 
the decisions of public opinion when they are justly formed ; but it has its capri- 
ces, which we ought to learn to despise. It belongs to the government, and to 
those who support it, to enlighted the public—not to follow them in their wander- 
ings. I carry with me the will of the nation, and have at my beck an army of 
five hundred thousand men—with which I know how to make the republic be 
treated with respect. If I had chosen to do so, I might have put the Duke 
@’Enghien to death publicly ; and, if I did not, it was not from any fear of the 
consequence : it was in order to prevent the secret partisans of that family from 
exposing themselves, and thus being ruined. ‘They are now quiet, and it is all I 
ask of them. I don’t investigate the hearts of men to discover their secret sor- 
rows. No complaints have been laid before me against the emigrants included 
in the amnesty ; they were counted as nothing in this conspiracy ; it was not with 
them that Georges or the Polignacs found refuge, but with women of the town 
and other reprobates of Paris. [ have no thoughts of returning to proscriptions 
en masse ; and those who affect to believe so know itto be untrue. But let those 
look to themselves who take an individual share in such proceedings: they shall 
smart for it severely.’” 

The dramatic and aristocratic, or rather Bourbon-royal (for the precedent of 
Louis XVI. and the unfortunate Maria Antoinette is followed) provisions for 
the journey of Maria Louisa from Vienna to Paris are whimsical illustrations of 
human life; but we shall conclude with a specimen or two. Thus, on educa- 
tion, &e :— 

** At the sitting of the 11th March, 1806, he made the following observations 
on these topics. ‘In framing the body of instructors, we must imitate the subordi- 
nation observed in military ranks. [I wish, above all things to establish a corporate 
body of teachers, because a corporation never dies. ‘The military school at Fon- 
tainbleau goes on capitally at the moment, because there is a good governor at its 
head ; but this prosperity is merely trasient. People need not be afraid that] 
shall establish monks. I should not succeed even if I wished it, especially if I re- 
quired of them a life of celibacy at the age of twenty-one! Even in M. de 
Choiseul’s time, the monks could not muster recruits, although his decree held 
out many advantagesto them. His religious establishments for instruction were 
not, in fact, instituted in that view, but on the principle of renouncing the world, 
in order to obtain the distinction which belonged to this sacrifice. The monks 
were the pope’s militia, who owned no other sovereign; and, consequently, 
they were more to be dreaded than the secular clergy, who, but for the monks, 
would never have caused any embarrassment. Every ene knows the scandalous 
excesses which were carried on by monks ; and I can myself form a good estimate 
on that subject, as I was for some time brought up by them. I respect all 
which religion respects ; but as a statesman, I cannot esteem the fanaticism of 
eclibacy, which was a mere device adopted by the court of Rome for riveting the 
chains of Europe, by preventing the religious orders from becoming citizens. 
The military fanaticism is the only one which is of any use to me, as it makes 
men indifferent to death. After all, my chief object in establishing a body of 
instructors is, that I may possess the means of directing the political and moral 
opinions of the community. Such an institution will prove a guarantee against 
the re-establishment of the monks, and J shall hear no more on that subject ; 
but if the institution I speak of be not formed, the monks will be back upon us 
some day. For my part, I should certainly prefer trusting the public education to 
a religious order than to leave it as it is at present : but [ wish to have neither.’ 
At the sitting of the 20th March, 1806, he remarked: ‘It strikes me, that the 
corps ef instructors may consist of about ten thousand persons, and it seems ¢s- 
sential that the members of the university—since that is to be its name—shall 
have the exclusive right of teaching, and that they shall be sworn in. Eight hun- 
dred thousand, or a million of francs (£30,000 or £40,000), will be sufficient to 
eover the expenses of the proposed corporation. We must take care that the 
young men be not brought up either too bigoted or too sceptical ; they ought, in 
short, to conform to the state of the nation and of society. It is worthy of re- 
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bly maved ina round of Archdukes and Princesses; but, unlike the general 
tribe of watering-place Counts, who are pre-eminent for whiskers, equipage, laced 
liveries, and boasting of their own exploits in love and war, the Count’s manners 
were remarkably simple ; his equipage was plain ; his one valet plain as his equi- 
page ; his whiskers reduced to the peace establishment, and his tongue silent on 
all his adventures. With a pair of feeble eyes, which seemed to be but ‘little 
aided by a pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, he appeared more like a wandering 
son of spleen or science, thana man of ton. Yet he was a kind of star , his ap- 
pearance and habits were a relief, after the glare of the usual candidates for ad- 
miration, and the quietude of his play, and the simplicity with which he suffered 
himself to be laughed at, and, occasionally, to be plundered by the fairest of the 
fair, were considered the most naive things in the world. , 

However, practice improves the dullest, and Fortune, frown as she will, cannet 
frown for ever! Count Cesare began to win a little, and then, began to win 
more. Still the wonder was, how, with his want of all dexterity, and his pur- 
blind eyes, he could win at all. At length, one night, when the bank happened 
to be peculiarly strong, the Count, by two or three miracles of luck, suddenly 
broke it, and swept the board of its last coin, to the infinite chagrin of a circle of 
petty sovereigns, and quite as much, he avowed, to his own wonder. But the 
fact was before alleyes. ‘The bank was stripped, and the Count, with all his as- 
tonishment, carried off to the amount of about £5,000. 

On the Continent, those who live by their wits, go, like our English judges, a 
circuit. ‘They may not deal quite so much in law, nor are, perhaps, quite so fond 
of exhibiting their persons in its Courts, but they fully equal them in inflicting 
pains and penalties. ‘The Count Mortellari was unseen at Spa for a while after 
his relieving the bank of its opulence ; and unknown until he was heard of so- 
journing at the successive round of watering places, and laughed at just as much 
as he had been at Spa, yet, when the laugh was at its height, by some unac- 
countable freak of fortune, breaking every bank in succession. : 

Princes and Duchesses do not lose their money even at German watering 
places without wishing that they had kept it in their purses, nor find themselves 
regularly beaten, without indulging in suspicions of the skill which could beat 
them. Rumours began to thicken, that the simple Count was not altogether the 
child of nature he seemed, the rumour even blackening into belief, when the 
Count suddenly appeared at Spa in person. This justified him at once. His 
look was more simple than ever. No scepticism could stand against the almost 
infantine helplessness of his delicate and pale physiognomy, his eyes were even 
more purblind, if possible, than before. His dress too, had undergone a change 
for the worse, though it had preserved its neatness. His valet was gone, and his 
little, yet remarkably pretty cabriolet was gone along with him. He came to the 
Redoute as usual, but seemed to have lost the inclination and the faculties for 
play together. Night after nizht he glanced at the tables, like one who had half 
forgotten what they were ; and after lingering an hour or two round the rooms, sip- 
ping coffee, listening to the orchestra and laughed at by every body, quietly retired 
tohis bed. Nothing could be clearer, than that the reports of his success during 
his absence had been mere fabrications. It was even so far evident that the 
Count was a ruined man, that it became a topic whether he was worth laughing 
at any longer, and whether it would not be judicious to forget him to his face. 

In the mean time Spa began to be filled. The celebrated Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was at hand, and the distance from Aix-la-Chapelle was too slight to 
leave a doubt on the mind of the Hoiel keepers of Spa that now was the time to 
make their fortunes. The Congress met, the Sovereigns showed their faces, the 
Ministers their portfolios, the Aides-de-camp their feathers, the attaches their 
ribbons ; and the grand business of their meeting being thus accomplished, and 
time hanging terribly on their hands in the terribly dull city of Charlemagne, the 





whole Diplomacy, Sovereigns, and the Secretaries, made a general movement to 


| Spa. 


After the first gaze at this display of imperial and kingly pomp, life returned 
to its ordinary channels again. A day or two was erough to settle the general 
opinion of the ladies, that Alexander was well looking for a Russ and an Empe- 
ror, but had a little too much of the Sclavonian in his visage. ‘That Constan- 
tine, notwithstanding his diamond epaulettes, was a regular Calmuc. That the 
King of Prussia, with his grim form and iron-coloured features, would have made 
a capital hussar, in any day since Attila. That the Emperor Francis, with his 
small fair face, seemed thoroughly hen-pecked ; and as to the rest, that the 
crowds of Attaches and Aids-de-camp were very convenient for waltzing with, 
and playing with at roulette while their purses lasted. But the Redoute was in 
its glory. Its spacious hall never saw before so much of the grandeur of this 
world; and the card-table was the centre of a circle of Majesties. 

The poor Count tottered through this perpetual glitter naturally more unno- 
ticed than ever. At length the Sovereigns announced that they were to take 
their departure, and a grand ball was proposed, to celebrate the last night of their 





mark, that education, at its commencement, has always been connected with reli- 
gious notions. My habitual reading,’ continued Napoleon, ‘on going to bed, is 
that of the old chronicles of the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th centuries. I either read 
them myself, or have them translated for me. Nothing is more curious, nor less 
known, than the step from ancient to modern manners, and the transition from the 
old states to the new ones founded on their ruins. We take upon us to suppose, 
for example, that the ancient Gauls were barbarians: but this is a great mistake ; 
for they were the real barbarians who carried barbarism amongst them.’ ” 

On the press :— 

“ The liberty of the press and the Emperor Napoleon are terms which, it was 
well observed, always growled at one another, whenever they came together. 
‘ The character of the French nation,’ said he one day, in the council of staie, 
‘ requires that the liberty of the press should be restricted in the case of works 
of acertain size; and the newspapers must be subjected to the rigid surveillance 
of the police.” This opinion was given at the time of the discussions respect- 


august presence. It was given. Spa had never seen anything half so embroid- 
ered before. Rouge et noir was the imperial game. The difficulty was, how to 
make way to its table, through circle on circle of epaulettes and diadems. But, 
though fainting Princesses and panting Archdukes were unable to advance a step 
—by some unaccountable accident, little Mortellari had wormed his way, until he 
| stood under the very elbow of the Autocrat of all the Russias. The bank on 
that night was worth throwing against indeed. It was turgid with gold. Every 
coin of Europe, from the ducat to the doubloon, was shining in heaps before the 
gaze. The play went on, as usual, with various chances. Nesselrode lost 
enough, to wish that he had contented himself with stripping Poland. Lieven 
shrugged up his shouldets, as he looked at the long Cossack purse emptied of the 
long savings of his British embassy. Metternich staked a year’s income of Jo- 
hannisburg, and saw its instant accession to the heap with a sigh, as if he had 
seen the loss of an Austrian province. Inthe meantime, the little Count staked 
down his ducats, bowed his feeble eyes close to the table, and played his card. 





ing the constitution which was to declare him emperor ; and we need not won- 
der at the small allowance of liberality which it contains. Some one spoke of 
the guarantees which should be given to the nation ; and both the senate and the 
council of state, out of mere habit, muttered something about the ‘ liberty of the 
press,’ which had formed a necessary part of every one of the constitutions pro- 
mulgated up to the time in question (1st December, 1803). But Napoleon took 
good care that no such master as the press should be placed over him. The ut- 
most he would allow was the nomination of a commission in the senate, whose 
nominal office it should be to watch over the freedom of the press, but who, it 
was well understood, should remain altogether inactive. How, indeed, was it to 
be expected that he who could never get accustomed to the freedom of speech 
with which he was assailed from the other side of the Channel, should submit 
to be criticised at home? 
him by the English papers drove him into a fury which resembled that of the lion 
in the fable, stung to madness by swarms of gnats. He affected to grant a small 
modicum of liberty in the case of beoks, but this distinction was allowed to exist 
but a very short while ; for it was found that when the papers were placed under 
a censorship and books not, the books soon acquired the influence which belong- 
ed properly to the newspapers. During the ‘ Hundred Days,’ the liberty of the 
press formed by no means the least of Napoleon’s annoyances ; and it was clear 
that either it must crush him, or he must crush it. But the press and the tri- 
bune had become more than ever incompatible with his position, which was far 
more conformable to a dictatorship than to a representative government. Napo- 
leon in France at the same time with a free press could be compared to nothing 
but Gulliver in Lilliput, bound down by a multitude of petty cords, which render- 
ed it impossible for him to move hand or foot.” 

With this we conclude; in the hope that, from what we have quoted, our 
readers will perceive that this volume is pregnant with matter for study and re- 
flection. 


THE TORTOISE-SHELL SPECTACLES. 
FROM THE MS. JOURNAL OF A LATE TRAVELLER. 


» * * * Thave just left Spa. The season is not quite over, but it is de- 
eaying. And as, though I may love the autumnal beauty of the forest, nothing 
is so far from captivating, to me at least, as the decay of life in a watering-place, 
I ordered my britchska without loss of time, bade a six months’ farewell, and 
perhaps longer, to the morality and mortality of the gay town of Spa, and set out 
for quiet Hanover. It is curious enough that the old absurdity of praising the 
past at the expense of the present is as frequent at Spa, where every season un- 
doubtedly adds to the shows and sportings of the last, as it was in the days of 
Homer, and among the sunburnt rocks of the Mediterranean. However, some- 
thing may be said for the complainants. It is just two years since the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle ; this poured a vast influx of idlers and spendthrifts of all na- 
tions into the town; and, as all things are great or little by comparison, and 
showy and useless as Congresses are, they cannot be expected to recur every 
day. The hotel keepers measure a full season by the “ year of the Congress,” 
and think that the world is depopulated since that prodigious period. 

But I must tell you an anecdote which I heard of that time, at the coterie of a 
leader of fashion here, which was vouched for by a whole circle of the first au- 
thority, if ribands and orders go for any thing in this world 

A Count Cesare Mortellari, who announced himself as one of the Sicilian 
Mortellari, made his entrée here a few years ago. He spoke of himself as mak- 
ing the tour of Europe, en philosophe, and though evidently enfeebled in health, 
made himself acceptable by his skill in music, and general pliability of manners 
Like every body here, he played at the public tables from tuae to time, but with 


a declared reluctance for the pursuit, which he said, disagreed as much with his | 


habits as his health. He scemed a good deal of the hypochondriac ; and among 
his more intimate circles, complained of the restless dissipations of continental 
life, and the raptares of philosophy, retirement, and so forth. But exainple is 
contagious ; and as the season advanced, even the shrinking Italian was forced 
mio the crowd. He attended the Redoute and other public places, and insensi- 


The perusal of the insults which were lavished upon | 


The banker gave a scream. It had won. An irrepressible exclamation of asto- 
nishment and chagrin burst from the whole circle. It spread through the build- 
ing, and all was wonder and confusion. Both were, if possible, increased, when 
on the circle’s opening, the Count’s lost valet was seen advancing with a huge 
chamois bag, into which he scraped the whole contents of the table. The bag 
was borne away, and deposited, before two thousand pairs of eyes, in the lost ca- 
briolet ! 

The higher orders, of course, acquiesced in their ill-luck. But there are 
hangers-on in the vicinity of the Continental tables, who are not so easily satis- 
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this time crowded, and the discovery produced violent excitement. ‘Those Who 
had lost, of course, expected that their losses should be repaid, and they were the 
clamourous majority, tentoone. The next proposal was, that the Count’s lodg- 
ings should be instantly searched, and the Monsignor Mortellari brought to jus- 
tice. But it was now three in the morning, and the police-lieutenant was in bj 
first sleep. ‘The order was at last obtained. But it was found, that the Count 
had not returned to his hotel that night. A bribe, and another hour of entreaties, 
obtained an order to have him arrested at the barrier, or wherever he should be 
discovered within the district. But by daylight, it was found that a cabriolet, 
with a Norman pony, and two men wrapped in furs, had passed the barrier half an 
hour before twelve the night before. ‘The chase was then hopeless. The Count 
was as impalpable as so much lighted gunpowder. 
A more detailed investigation naturally took place next day; which proved 

that, not merely every card which had been used on the previous night was mark- 
ed, but that every card which had been used for a twelvemonth before was simj- 
larly marked, and that every pack in possession of the bank had its figures. Fur. 
ther still, it was shown by the bank, in its own defence, that the packs in the 
various hotels were figured, and finally, that the system had extended to every 
hotel in the chief watering places. The little Count’s luck was thus easily com- 
prehended. Wherever he went, his magnifiers had read the cards for him. Of 
course he plundered wherever he chose, though he cautiously reserved his grand 
achievements for something worth achieving. But how was the extent of the 
scheme to be explained Two years before, a card manufactory had been set 
near Strasburg, remarkable for the beauty, and still more for the cheapness of its 
cards. Amounting to little more than two-thirds of the usual price, they had 
rapidly thrown the common cards out of the market, and been purchased by all 
the hotel keepers and masters of gaming houses, without exception. The Count 
was one of the chief partners in this cheap card company. The company was 
formed, expressly to give him and his associates the command of the card-playing 
world, and their year’s circuit had most handsomely repaid them the outlay of 
their capital. The watering-places were fleeced in very exemplary style. Yet, 
as noone much regrets the losses of those, who are all sharpers alike, or ready to 
be so when they have an opportunity, there was at least as much laughing as la- 
mentation among honest men in Germany. The young Aide-de-camp got a step 
from the Emperor for his share in the affair, and Il Signor Cesare Mortellan, 
though, if caught, he would have been sent to improve his morals by twenty 
years’ hard labour in the ditches of Spandan or Ebrenbreitstein ; got credit for 
his knowledge of the true use of spectacles ; and maybe, at this time, when 
genius finds its level everywhere, is a member of the Chamber of Deputies, a Pa- 
cha ef Turkey, or a rising character of that land of every thing rising, the 
Peninsula. 





THE LAST DAYS OF LOUIS XVI. 


On the evening of the 8th (Count Reederer stated) I went to the Tuileries. 
Every one there was agitated by gloomy presentiments. The King seemed to 
have lost his senses; for he was laughing immoderately. Madame Elizabeth 
was silent and dejected. ‘The Queen was calm, proud, and indignant: she was 
the soul of the Royalist party. I know not what prompted me to mention the 
arrival of the Duke of Orleans, whose carriage I understood had been seen in 
the court-yard. The mere mention of his name called forth a general burst of 
indignation ; so violent, that I feared a terrible scene would ensue; and, to avoid 
it, I took my departure. The information, however, proved untrue—the Prince 
did not appear. 

I was descending the grand stair-case when an ex-body guard (M. de Gaston, 
if I recollect rightly), who was behind me, said in a low tone of voice, ‘ Sir, the 
King requests that you will follow me. He wishes to speak to you.” * * * 

I heard the rustling of a silk dress, and I rose from the arm-chair in which 
I had seated myself. A lady entered: it was the Queen. I expected the King, 
and my surprise must have been marked in my countenance. The eagle eye of 
Marie Antoinette perceived it, and she said— 

‘** You are surprised to see me, Monsieur de Roederer; you expected the King. 
He is engaged in an audience with M. Mandat, and cannot come to you just this 
moment. I feared you would be tired of waiting....... Me 

I stammered out some formula about duty, the desire to prove my affection, 
&c. Another inquisitorial glance from Marie-Antoinette, accompanied by a sigh, 
and she said— 

“Duty, affection, respect, even love, are words unsparingly addressed to us ; 
and yet we can put no faith inthem. Who is there now can say he loves the 
King *” 

** All France, Madame, I assure you.” ’ 

“ All France, say you!’ Then why is he left here desolate, without respect, 
without power ; compelled to contest with the vile canaille, and exposed to every 
outrage’...... Ah! Monsieur Reederer. ...... I ask again, who loves the King? 
Would not they who love him give proof of their affection? Would they not 
defend him, remove his enemies, and afford him the means of doing good! The 
King is grateful. He would reward munificently and promptly any one who might 
render him an important service.” 

The Queen paused. She awaited my answer with visible anxiety. I saw the 
snare ; and I observed that if any coldness were manifested towards the King, it 
must be because he was supposed not to be sincerely attached to the constitution. 
Upon this the Queen exclaimed, in a tone of impatience— 

“Mon Dieu, Monsieur !—With the exception of the King, who must regard it 
as his only safeguard, tell me who is attached to this fine constitution? Cer- 
tainly not the traitors who are plotting a republic. You are a man of sense, 
Monsieur Reederer, and you cannot fail to perceive whet they are aiming at. 
Why is this forging of pikes continued? Why are a thousand banditti in reverse 
at the barriére! And the Marseillais, who is leading them on? Is it with the 
view of cementing the constitution that the national guards are excited against 
us, and our defenders disorganized! What is meant, I ask you, by these acts of 
hostility! Against whom are they directed! What would the people have? 
and you, sir, what would you have!” * * * 

She stopped short, on hearing a heavy footstep advancing towards the apart- 
ment. 


“Here is the King, sir; I hope he may be more successful with you than I 
have been.” 





fied with the caprices of fortune, and who have cut the throat of many a win- 
ner, before he reached his escritoire. A rush was made against the decrepit 
Count by those Chevaliers d'Industrie. But they gained little by their exploit. 
Mortellari was on his guard. He started up into sudden stature ; and while with 
one hand he struck back his foremost assailant with a powerful blow, which sent 
lum reeling through the crowd; with the other he drew a double-barrelled pistol 
from his pocket, which he presented to the gang. In the effort to strike the ruf- 
fian, huwever, the Count had dropped his spectacles, and by the look which he 
gave his prostrate adversary, and the alertness with which he wound his way 





as his strength and stature. His escape, it must be allowed, was the more easily 
effected, through the rashness of his assailants, who had made their attempt al- 
most at the threshhold of the Redoute. The fracas had instantly brought out a 
concourse of the visitants, and the assailants were, in consequence, prevented 
from following up their violence, and were given over to the police. The Count, 
with a bow of thanks, whipped his little but remarkably active Norman pony, and 
the cabriolet went off at full speed. 
The night was serene, and the freshness of the open air held some of the 
| loungers talking of the event, on the promenade outside the building. The vexa- 
tion of the players, the ill-luck of the honest world in general, and the extraordi- 
| nary good fortune of the extraordinary little Count, were topics that might have 
kept many a less talking party long together. But a young German, an Aide-de- 








the grass, and sprang forward to seize the prize. ‘The group conjectured that he 
had found the star of some Prince, or at least the brooch or bracelet of some 
belle, and were prepared to congratulate him on his discovery. But the young 
German returned, in great disdain of what he had found, which was simply a 
pair of tortoiseshell spectacles. 
some more sagacious observer pronounced, that they were ‘ prodigiously like the 
Count’s spectacles.” Opinions were compared ; the place, the circumstance, the 
spectacles, all confirmed the idea. Spectacles had notoriously been seen on the 
nose of the Count Mortellari, and the nose had as notoriously been seen without 
them, and on the very spot too were they were found. Proof was no more ne- 
cessary to those rapid reasoners, and the young German, pledging himself by 
Thor and Woden that the secret of Mortellari’s luck was in his spectacles, put 
them on, and returned laughingly into the rooms, to try his last ducat. But he 
was too late, the bank was bankrupt, play was over for the night, a few broken 
gamesters alone remained, lingering over the scene of their ruin, and all the 
relics of the hour of bustle and brilliancy were some of the cards which had 
been played with, scattered over the table and the floor. The German took up 
one of them, and gazed on it with a look of surprise. He brought it nearer to 
the decaying light of the chandelier. His look exhibited still more surprise. At 
| length he called to some of the bystanders, and asked whether “they could per- 

ceive anything on the card which he held in his kand.”—* Nothing,” was the 
answer, after turning it in all directions. —‘ Try these spectacles,” said the Aide- 
de-camp A single glance was enough—on the back of the card, among the 


| there anything on the others?” ‘Io the naked eye, nothing. But to the glass, 
every card had a peculiar figure. ‘The secret was now out. The spectacles 
were powerful magnifiers, the cards were marked, and the Count, by the help of 
his magnifiers, saw on the back what was on the front of every one of the pack. 
But “was it of this pack alone?” The croupier was called. He produced 
another. It had its figures too; a dozen, all had their share. ‘The room was by 








through the multitude, it was evident that he had recovered his sight as quickly | 


camp of the Emperor Alexander, saw something glittering by the moonlight in | 


He was a good deal laughed at ; but, at length, | 


profusion of flourishes common on continental packs, was a figure of 2! “Ts | 


Without waiting for my reply, she rose and opened a door leading to another 
room. She then curtsied and closed the door after her, but not before J had 
caught a glance of Madame Elizabeth, who was in the adjoining apartment, and 
who had doebtless overheard every word that had passed between us. 

The King appeared, and in the most courteous manner apologized for having 
kept me waiting. In the course of my interview with him, he let fall some re- 
marks which made but little impression on me at the moment, but which created 
in me a feeling of no little uneasiness when J reflected upon them the following 
day. You must bear in mind, gentlemen, that the interview I am about to de- 
scribe took place on the evening of the 8th of August. The King observed that 
M. Mandat had unexpectedly detained him, and added— 

“The poor Commandant is very melancholy. 
bodings. He assures me that they seek his life.” 

I protested that such a thing could not possibly be thought of. 
| “‘So I have assured him,” replied the King. ‘ But reasoning will not over- 
| come fear. For my own part, I have more confidence in the people. They will 
| not renew the horrors of 1739.” 
| *T am convinced they will not, Sire.” 
| 
} 


He is assailed by gloomy fore- 





The King then questioned me about the departments, and the members ef the 
commune. He asked me whether Bailly might not hope fora reaction of public 
opinion in his favour; and whether the national guards would do their duty in the 
event of an attack on the Tuileries. He urged me to give him my sincere opi- 
nion on this point. ‘* Certainly,” added he, * I will never commence a civil war ; 
but, if they fire into my windews there is a lawful defence which I may be per- 
mitted to maintain.” 

* But which would be very painful to a heart like yours,” said I. 

Here Louis XVI. took my hand, pressed it cordially in his, and said in a tone 
of deep emotion : 

“Ah, Monsieur! I cannot sleep, so much am I tormented by the idea of being 
compelled to shed the blood of my people, who are my children. I would rather 
a thousand times (should I be pushed to the extremity), shed my own blood, even 
to the last drop.” 

In the impulse of the moment, I was about to throw myself at his feet and to 
reveal the plot that was hatching. But prudence interposed, and J reflected that 
as matters then stood I should only burl myself to destruction without saving him. 
I confined myself to general remarks. The King, without much disguise, pro- 
posed that I should devote myself to his interests ; and hinted that he had in his 
pay several members of the left side. I feigned not to understand him, and he, 
becoming weary of the interview, dismissed me. * * * 

The whole of the 9th of August was actively employed by our friends. They 
| stirred up insurrection in the faubourgs, and held themselves in readiness to 
} march. The night of the 9th was terrific. Terror was universal. Many per- 
sons, finding it unsafe to sleep in their own houses, procured beds elsewhere. I 
was one of them. It is impossible to form any conception of the absolute 
listlessness of Louis XVJ. Paris was illuminated almost in every part. The 
tocsin had ceased to sound. The streets were crowded by furious mobs, and 
| few could pass through them with safety. Any one wearing a green coat was 
sure to be attacked: that was the signal of proscription. Cannon was drawn 
through the streets, and the multi‘ude provided themselves with arms, At length 
| the word was given for the attack on the Tuileries—thither the assailants 
marched 

On the morning of the 10th, Pétion's prudence forsook him. 





Being summoned 


| to the Tuileries, he repaired thither, and under some pretext or other, was detain- 
ed as a hostage. 


He soon perceived his error and wrote a note to Vergniaud, 
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: :m with his situation, and begging to be released with all possible 
ag thought the best thing he could do was to cause the Legisla- 
tive Assembly to issue a decree, summoning Pétion to the bar, where he would 
have to render an account of his conduct on the preceding evening. The mes- 
eenger who was ordered to convey this summons, met him in the gardens of the 
Tuileries. Pétion welcomed him as his deliverer ; there was no contending 
against the will of the Legislature, and the Mayor of Paris, being released from 
captivity, fled to his own house, in which the conspirators shut him up in order to 
save him from all responsibility in case of accident. This was a favour which he 
exacted from them. ‘ f ; 

Danton came to me early in the morning. He was half intoxicated, and he 
said,— . 

« We are going to have an explosion.” 

« Then take care you don't get blown up in it,” observed I. 

« There is no danger of that. Every thing is arranged, and we are sure of suc- 
cess. There are some who insist on the death of the King this day ; but I do 
not think that necessary. Indeed, it would perhaps be prejudicial to us. Those 
who sincerely want the Duke of Orleans, would of course be delighted to get 
Louis out of the way; but I think that would only serve to retard matters, and I 
am not for striking at the life of the King. Will you take upon yourself,” con- 
tinued he, ‘the task of intimidating him! Prevail on him to quit the Tuileries, 
and te come and seek refuge in the National Assembly. ‘There we can surround 
him, and get rid of him quietly.” 

I must confess that I was not over eager to undertake this dangerous task ; but 
Danton fixed his fierce eyes on me ; and the colossus, seizing me by the throat, 
which he grasped almost to suffocation, said,— 

‘Mark, that in this tragedy each one has his part to play. Should any one, 
who is required to be an actor, shew himself disposed to remain a mere spectator, 
it will cost him his head. Do not hesitate, then, or you will have reason to re- 
pent it. I shall keep my eye upon you ; and you will be treated according to your 
deserts.” 

I cast down my eyes, and promised all he required. It was arranged that, as 
president of the apartment, I should proceed to the Tuileries, and do all I could to 
prevail on the King to leave the castle. 

The report of artillery was heard. 

“ Hark !’’ said Danton, “ the work has commenced. Morbleu! we will make 
them dance to a fine tune.” 

He departed almost in a state of frenzy. I dressed myself, and proceeded to 
the office of the department. I was pensive and melancholy, and yet I could not 
help smiling at the groups of maniacs who every moment stopped me on my way 
through the streets. I had the pass-word, the card of recognition; and those who 
happened not to know me personally suffered me to pass on when my interroga- 
tory was ended. 

« | need not to relate to you, gentlemen,” pursued Count Reederer, ‘‘ the events 
of the 10th of August. I have published my justification ; I will, therefore, con- 
fine myself to some facts which I had exclusively the means of knowing. The 
King, in spite of a'l the Queen’s entreaties, could not be prevailed on to defend 
himself. He ought to have appeared in military uniform, with the white plume of 
Henry IV. booted, spurred, and on horseback. But, instead of this, he made his 
appearance dressed in a violet coat (the colour of mourning and of ill omen,) 
small-elothes, silk stockings, shoes with diamond buckles, and a rapier by his side. 
His pale and haggard countenance was expressive only of terror and irresolution. 
He inspected, with an air of indifference, the ranks of the national guard. Some 
ventured to address to him insulting remarks ; but all would blindly have obeyed 
his word of command, if he had had courage to give it. Barbaroux assured me, 
that if the King had only shewn himself, the citizens would have rallied round him, 
and the counter-revolution would have been accomplished. 

“Meanwhile the decisive moment approached. Fouquier-Tinville, who was 
that day aid-de-camp to Danton, came, on the part of the latter, to desire me to 
repair to the Tuileries with my colleagues. We proceeded thither at half-past eight 
o'clock. 

“The King was surrounded by his family. He asked my advice. I observed 
that to maintain the conflict would be a fearful extremity ; and that it would be 
better for him to seek the protection of the National Assembly, who would quell 
the tumult.” 

“ The King will do better,” said Marie-Antoinette. ‘‘ He will punish the fac- 
thous ; his lenity encourages them to outrage. Here, Monsieur,” she added, pre- 
senting to him a pistol, ‘take this, and God will aid you.” 

The King lonked at her with a piteous air. 

A member of the department addressed some words to the Queen which I did 
not hear. 

“ Silence, Sir!’’ she exclaimed, “‘ you have no right to speak here. These dis- 
tarbances would not have taken place, if you had done yourduty. We do not 
want talkers; at this time, we want men who can act.” 

“T cannot attempt to describe, gentlemen, the effect which these words pro- 
dueed : all who heard them were electrified. Mon Dieu ! how easily sovereigns 
may preserve theircrowns! If they lose them, it must be their own weakness. 
I then addressed myself to Marie-Anatoinette, and asked her whether she would 
take upon herself the responsibility of what was about to ensue : the destruction 
of so many faithful servants of the King, and possibly even of the Royal Family. 
The Queen turned pale. The Ministers consulted together, and it was deter- 
mined that the King should go to the Assembly. Marie-Antoinette then said to 
me :— 

“You have prevailed, Monsieur, and the King is lost.” 

“T have saved him, Madame.” 

“ You have sacrificed him. Ah, Sir!’ she added, turning to the King, “ you 
promised me better than this.” 

Tears and sobs prevented her from continuing. She asked for a glass of water, 
but she shook so violently that I thought the goblet would break between her 
teeth. We left the Tuileries, and proceeded to the place of our destination. 
The rest is known. I need not repeatit. But may mention that, as we passed 
through the streets, I twice saved the life of Louis XV!. One of the assassins, 





from whose hands I forced a musket which he had presented at the King, said | 


to me in a tone similar to that in which he would have addressed an accom- 
plice— 

«But you know it has been agreed on!” 

“No, no!” replied I, assuming an air of mystery ; “not to-day. The plan is 
changed.” 


Here Count Reederer ended his recital. He had interspersed it with some very | 


eurious particulars, which, as they had not been published, I determined to note 
éown among my memoranda. 





SPECIMENS OF SPANISH GRAVITY. 


It may sound rather paradoxical, but we advise those who would gather the 
brightest flowers of wit, to stray into the gloomiest recesses—to look out for the 
longest faces, and for works with the gravest titles. The eyes of the merry god 
are perhaps weak, and prefer twinkling beneath a shade. It is whispered that 
Liston affects Hamlet, while Tom Hood deplores the tastes of the town, which 
will not allow him to be philosophical after hisown way. The somewhat trite 
story of the Italian Arlecchino will bear this out in another point of view. 

For the purpose of further illustrating how mirth springs up from the miserable 
soil among the Sganiards, we have taken up a miserable thin and consumptive-loek- 
ing little volume, printed at Seville in 1816, and entitled ‘ Intervalos de mi enfer- 
medad.’ The writer, Manuel Maria del Marmol, appears to have been an unhap- 
Py wretch, steeped in misery and affliction, complaining, in the first place, of a 
painful malady ; and secondly, of a pack of unskilful and ignorant doctors, who 
had rendered him sensible only to the pangs of grief and the miseries of inaction. 
Whether this work was esteemed by the public we know not, but the author him- 
self possessed discrimination enough to appreciate its merits ; for he states, in the 
preface, that in order to guard against piratical editions, wherein unskilful hands 
might disfigure his verse (as too often happens, tothe discredit of the author), 
the public should be cautioned that no copies could be considered genuine but 
such as bore his seal stamped on the reverse of the title page ! Being, fortunate- 
‘Y, in possession of one of the “ stamped editions,’ we do not scruple to turn 
ene or twoof these effusions into English, albeit we may possibly disfigure the 
author’s verses in the attempt. We are fully aware that the instrument we bor- 
tow should be handled with gentleness, in proportion to the delicacy of its tone : 
therefore we touch it with extreme caution and timourous hand, while trying over 
tee following mournful chords : ; 

THE BITING PAIN. 

One night a sharp rheumatic pain 

Pinched an old lady 'till she roar’d again ; 
At last, quite frantic, 

She called ina physician of great name, 
Who ask’d with phrase pedantic 
(While his prescription writing) 

How it came on, and whether it was biting ? 
For shame ! 

Replied the dame, 
Biting indeed !—It came on with the Fast, 
I've eaten nothing for these two days past! 


From this little lyric we may safely conclude that the author's own malady was 
Bot of the rheumatic kind, which is no joke ;—a rhe F 
a rub of any kind 
Wess 


; umatic subject will not bear 
But listen to his strain again, sporting now with mental dis- 


THE REPLY THAT DID NOT ANSWER. 
Two rich decanters, once, a knight possess'd, 
And prized their Venice cut above the rest, 





As one of these stumbling servant-bore, 
The bottle and contents pcoh graced the floor; ‘ 
When thus the angry knight address‘d the clown :— 
“ How was it broke? say, or I'll break thy crown,” 
“Just so, he cried,—throwing the otheF down ! 
Again :— ‘ 
A SHAMELESS COWARD. 
Fabie, whose house was robb’d of late, 
Three nights within the season, 
At last began to speculate 
On what might be the reason. 


“Have you no pistols?” one enquir'd, 
“No arms, my friend, at home” 

“Oh yes!” he cried, “ but never fired— 
Is it for them they come !” 


_Of a very different mettle was the Spanish merchant, who, hearing thieves at 
his door, called out to them to come another time, as he was not yet asleep ! 


CHARITABLE SHAVING. 
A pious Mendicant once made a stop 
With unmown beard before a barber’s shop, 
Begging, for St. Antonio’s sake, a shave ; 
The barber growled assent, a lathering gave, 
And scraped and slashed with such a saint-like grace, 
That grateful tears streamed down the sinner’s face ; 
Until the deed was done, as might be shown 
By sundry cuts that nearly touched the bone. 
As he trudged on, to follow still his calling : 
From out another barber's came a squalling, 
Raised by a cat, half flayed by scalding water ;— 
The beggar eyed askance the house of slaughter, 
And muttered (thinking of his shaving bout) 
‘“* Another shaved for charity, no doubt!” 
Another grave Spaniard, named Rebolledo, concludes with the following piece 
of sophistry-— 
Fair Phillis has fifty times register’d vows 
That of Christian or Turk she would not be the spouse, 
For wedlock so much she disdained ; 
And neither of these has she married, ‘tis true, 
For now she’s the wife of a wealthy old Jew, 
And thus has her vow been maintained. 


Notwithstanding this apparent sunshine, playing over a dark and sullen sur- 
face, it must be admitted that the wittiest writers of all eountries have been, for 
the most part, a grave and melancholy people. And, as applying more particu- 
larly to the Spaniards, nothing can be more just and appropriate than the re- 
flection of Addison, that, ‘‘ When a man laughs, he is not very merry, but very 
proud.” E. I 


Suntmary. 


The Dean of Bristol died at Torquay on the 9th inst, in his 87th year. 

Count Pozzo di Borgo has purchased a large hotel in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
at Paris, which he is now fitting up with great splendour. It is rumoured that 
his Excellency will resign his diplomatic functions at the end of this season and 
that he will then retire to the French capital. 

Mr. Heneage has been appointed an attaché to the Embassy at Paris. 

Baron Maltitz, Counsellor of Legation to the Russian Legation, is expected to 
proceed shortly to Washington, as Minister. The lady of the Baron is a native 
of America. 

Sir Charles Vaughan, the Envoy on a special mission to the Ottoman Porte, is 
expected to remain a few days at Paris, and thence travel to Toulon, where a 
ship of war will embark his Excellency fer Constantinople. 


Approaching Marriages in High Iife.—The projected marriage between the 
Princess Helena with the Duke of Orleans appears to be decided upon. Por- 
traits have been exchanged, and an interview is shortly to take place at Toplitz. 
The young Princess was born in 1814. She possesses great wit, talent, ele- 
gance, and beauty.—Prince Albrecht, eldest son of the Archduke Charles, will 
shortly be united to the sister of his brother-in-law, the King of Naples.—A 
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Weir was found with his name written on his forehead, with his own hand di 

in his own blood! This, his comrade said, he was supposed to have done 

his body might be found and known, and that it might not be imagined he had 
disappeared with the money of the tsoop.— Guide to Knowledge. 


Confession of an Irish Peasant, or the Priest Outwitted.—Luke McGoeghan 
being at confession, owned among other thinge that he had stolen a pig from ‘Tim. 
Carrol. The priest told him he must make restitution. T.uke couldn't—how 
could he, when he had eaten it long ago! Then he must give Tim one of his 
own.—No ; Luke didn’t like that—it woukin’t satisfy his conscience—it wouldn't 
be the downright identical pig he stole. Well, the priest said, if he wouldn’t, . 
he'd rue it, for that the corpus delictum, Tim's pig, would be brought forward 
against him at the day of judgment. ‘ You don't mane that, father?” “ In 
deed but I do,” said the priest. ‘‘ And may be Tim hunseif will be there too?’”™ 
said Luke. ‘ Most certainly,” was the reply. “Och, then, why bother about 
the trifle ¢hzs side the grave! If Tim’s there and the pig's there, sure! can 
make restitution to him ¢here you know.” 


Longinus affirms that a lady in Cologne, who was in a state that ladies wish to 
be who love their lords, took such a fancy to taste the fiesh of her husband, that 
she actually assassinated him ; and, after indulging in as much fresh meat as the: 
weather permitted, salted the remainder for further use. 

Jackals.—I have mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish priest. I met 
him the other morning, and he apologized for not having returned my call the day 
before. ‘*I was obliged,” he said, ‘‘to be present at the death of a jackal.” 
“Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.” “Sport!” said he; “why I was 
there to give him religious consolation.” ‘Indeed! “ Yes, indeed!—and I 
assure you he died a very penitent Christian, though he had led a most dissolute 
life.” Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular crime! “He was 
addicted to drinking, and finding a few francs in the breeches-pocket of a fellow 
jackal, he killed him to purchase brandy.” ‘ What the devil! jackals with 
breeches-pockets, drinking brandy, and dying like penitent Christians! You 
don't seriously mean, mio Padre, that you gave religious consolation to a beast? 
** Ha, ha!—hee, hee !” quoth the Padre. ‘“ Dont you know that all the soldiers 
-of the light infantry regiment here are called jackals ?”’—Campblell’s Tour in the 
South. 

Downing-Street, March 10.—The King has been graciously pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint the undermentioned Officers—Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Doveton, and 
Maj.-Gen. Sir John W. Adams, of the Fast India Company’s Service, Knights 
Commanders of the most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be Knights Grand 
Crosses of the said Order. 

Downing Street, March 19.—The King has been pleased to appoint Major- 
General Sir John Harvey, K.C.H., to be Lieutenant-Governor of New Bruns- 
wick and its dependencies. 

The King has also been pleased to appoint Charles Augustus Fitz Roy, Esq. 
tobe Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. 


War Officer, March 17.—6th Drag. Gds : Lt. R. T. Gerard to be Capt. by p- 
v. Berens, who ret. March 17; Cor. F. R. Freeling to be Lt. by p. v. Gerard, 
March 17; E. L. Pryse, Gent. to be Cor. by p. v. Freeling, March 17.—11th 
Lgt. Drag.: Lt. J. Tritton to be Capt. without p. v. Mylne, dec. Oct. 7; Lt. R- 
A. Reynolds to be Capt. by p. v. Butcher, who ret. March 17; Cor. E. G. Swin- 
ton tobe Lt. v. Tritton, Oct. 7; Cor. J. Cowell to be Lt. by p. v. Reynolds, 
March 17; H. G. Moysey, Gent. to be Cor. by p. v. Cowell, March 17.—17th 
Let. Drag.: Capt. W. B. Harcourt, from h. p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. G. M. 
Keane, who exc. March 17 ; Lt. W. Williams to be Capt. by p.v. Harcourt, who 
ret. March 18; Cor. J. R. Palmer to be Lt. by p. v. Williams, Mar.18; Hon. G. 
O'Callaghan to be Cor. by p. v. Palmer, Mar.18; Ist or Gren. Ft. Gds.: Lt. and 
Capt. the Hon. F. G. Hood to be Adj. y. Clinton, who res. the Adj. onty, March 
17; Batt.-Surg. J. Harrison to be Surg.-Maj. v. S. W. Watson, who ret. upon 
h.-p. March 17; 8th Ft.: Lt. H. Capadoce, from the Ist W. I. Reg. to be Lieut. 
v. Holmes, app. Adj. March 17; 17th Ft L. C. Conran, Gent. to be Ens. by p. 
vy. Tuthill, app. to the 2nd Drag. Gds. March 17; Gent. Cadet J. L. Croker, from 
the R. M. Coll, to be Ens. without p. v. Conran, app. to the 56th Ft. March 18; 
36th Ft.: Capt. W. Hibbert, from h.p. Unat. to be Capt. v. the Hon. R. Hare, 
who exc. receive the difference March 17; 56th Ft.: Ene. J, Turner to be 
Lieut. without p. v. Mallison, dec. Jan. 3; Ens. L. C. Conran, from 17th Ft. 
to be Ens. v. Turner, Mareh 18.—59th F't.: Ens. W. Foulis to be Lt. by p. v. 
Leslie, who rets. March 17; Gent. Cad. T. Peebles, from the Ri. Mil. Col. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Foulis, March 17.—80th Ft.; Col. J. Cassidy, Insp. Field Officer 
of a Recruiting Dist. to be Lieut.-Col. v. Pitt, who exchs. March 17.—98th Ft.- 








marriage is said to be on the tapis between a grandson of the Duke of Grafton 
and a sister of Lord Macdonald.—'l he Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld, only son 
of the Duc de Dondemville, is about to lead to the altar the beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter of Sir Coutts Trotter, Bart. 


that an address he presented to his Majesty, praying that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions for the immediate carrying into effect the recommenda- 
tion of the select committee, appointed in 1835, relating to the best meang of 
setting apart a portion of the strangers’ gallery for the almittance of ladies, both 
in the present and new House of Parliament. 


An attempt was made on Wednesday morning, at the East India House, to as- 


| sassinate Mr. Loch, the deputy chairman of the East India Company, by a man 


named Kearney, who was lately employed in India as a conductor of ordnance. 
Having obtained admission to Mr. Loch’s room, he attacked him with a knife re- 
sembling those used by the Malays, inflicted two wounds, oxe at the back of the 
head, and the other on the check. He was immediately secured, and is now in 
confinement. We are happy to add that Mr. Loch is doing well, and is expected 
shortly to recover. 


Mr. Fawcett, the late eminent actor, died on Sunday last, in his 69th year.— 
March 1S. 

Improvements in Square Pianofortes.—A patent has recently been obtained by 
Messrs. Wolfe and Co., Cornhill, for an improvement which they have effected 
in Square Pianofortes ; to any other description of instrument it is not applica- 
ble. The improvement consists of additional power being given by means of 
transverse wires, which by this most simple construction, obtain a length of string 
and volume of tone nearly equal tothe demi-grand. There is not a question but 
this is a very important alteration from the old plan, and the simplicity of the design 
is much in favour of its universal adoption. 


A petition has been presented to his Majesty from Francis Home, Esq, Cap- 
tain on half-pay of the Slst regiment of Foot, claiming the title and dignity of 


directed it to be considered by a committee of privileges. 


examined within these few days, and are, generally speaking, in good order, with | 
the exception of the saddles and bridles, the moths having slightly damaged the 
crimson velvet of which they are composed. The only articles that appear to be 
deficient are the two diamond necklaces and the scale armour for the elephant’s | 
head, made of solid silver. There are a very handsome sword and a hookah; | 
some shawl dressing-gowns, intended for his Majesty, and a curious gauze dress, | 
embroidered with gold, for her Majesty, of the finest texture ; some shawls, | 
and about twenty very fine Persian manuscripts, in an excellent state of preser- 
vation. 
Mr. Gleig, the well-known author of “‘ The Subaltern,” is about te publish | 
another work of a similar character, entitled “The Hussar ;” and a gentleman | 


under the name of ‘ Austria and the Austrians.” 
There is a rumour of the speedy return of the Earl of Durham from St. Pe- 


tersburgh. ‘The further rumour is that the Duke of Richmond will succeed | 
him. 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Londonderry have been entertained at splen- | 
did fées in Warsaw, by the order of the Czar. 

It is said that the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours are about to visit England, | 
on the invitation of William the Fourth. | 

Prince Metternich has had the grippe. 

Viscountess Canning died on Wednesday night. Her son, Mr. Charles Can- | 
ning, succeeds to the Peerage; and thereby a vacancy in the representation of | 
| Warwick is made. Mr. Canning was to have been one of the Tory candidates | 
for Liverpool at the next election. 

The Earl of Uxbridge, while out with the King’s hounds a few days since, kill- 
ed a valuable hunter, said to be worth 500 guineas, while taking a leap near 
Blackwood, on Iver-heath. 

If equality be banished from the rest of the world, it is to be found in the | 
heart of an omnibus! After the close of the sitting of the Chamber of Peers | 
| on Saturday, six newspaper reporters and six Peers of France occupied the | 
benches of an omnibus. 


! 





The Hon. Mrs. Norton.—We have heard from good authority, that a reconcilia- | 
| tion was last week effected between the Hon. Mrs. Norton and her husband, and 
| that the happy pair are again taking up house in London. 


| Regard for Character after Death —Sergeant Weir of the Scots Greys was | 
pay-sergeant of his troop, and, as such, might have been excused serving, but on 
such a day as the battle of Waterloo, he requested to be allowed to charge w ith 
the regiment. {In one of the charges he fell mortally wounded, and was left on 
the field. Corporal Scott, of the same regiment (who lost a leg,) asserts, that | 
when the field was searched for the wounded and slain, the body of Sergeant | 


i 


Mr. Grantley Berkeley has given notice that, on the 9th of May, he will move 





E N , whic s | sho have | : 
arl of Marchmont, which has been presented to the House of Lords, who have | either of the three parties, might as well abandon the subject altogether as hope 


The presents from the King of Oude to their Majesties have all been carefully 


Capt. J. Macphial, from h. p. as Sub-Insp. of Militia in the Ionian Islands, to 
be Capt. v. R. Wolfe, who exchs. March 17.—Unatt.: Lt. A. Nicho'ls, from 
73d Ft., to be Capt. without pur. March 17.—Brevet : Capt. J. Macphial, of the 
| 98th Ft. to be Major in the Army, Jan. 10.—Memorandum: The Christian 
} names of Ens. Jones, of the 17th Foot, are John Francis, and not ‘Thomas 
Francis. 

— — a 


Kuiperial Parliament, 


CORN LAWS. 
House of Commons, March 21. 

Mr. ROBINSON rose to bring forward the resolution of which he had gives 

| notice—namely, “ that the laws which prohibit the manufacture of foreign grain, 
| flour, and meal, in bond, for exportation, are injurious to the interests of British 
commerce and navigation, and unjust in restraining the free employment of capi- 
| tal and labour in the United Kingdom, whilst they afford direct encouragement 
and undue advantage to the foreigner in a valuable branch of trade, not only with 
other states, but with our own colonies, and that it is expedient to ater and amend 
| the same.” He would ask the Right Hon. Gentleman, the Secretary to the 
| Board of Trade, upon what grounds he would oppose this resolution, for he (Mr- 
| Robinson) was prepared to show that the Right Hon. Gentleman, in opposing it, 
| would be acting directly at variance with the opinions he had ever professed. He 
| believed that the opposition of the Government to his resolution arose from the 
| same pressure which had prevented them from acceding to any alteration in the 
| present corn laws—the pressure of the agricultural interests ; but he contended, 
| that whilst the farmers and landed proprietors of the country would suffer nothing 
by the adoption of his resolution, the trade and commerce and shipping interests 
| would derive most important advantages from it. He hoped, therefore, that the 
| Right Hon. Gentleman would oppose his motion upon distinct, tangible, and spe- 
cific grounds, and not put him off, as he had done last session, by mere evasion. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman had asked him the other day why he did not bring m 
a bill on the subject. Now it was evident that he, a member unconnected with 


| to pass a bill through that House. By the law as it at present stood they might 
have warehouses full of bonded corn and flour, gradually deteriorating in condi- 
tion, whilst there was an enormous demand for it in a manufactured state in the 
Brazils, the West Indies, British North America, and other of our colomes. By 
the present law they were not to manufacture these articles in bond, and by that 
restriction it might be supposed that they were obliged to buy from their agricul- 
tural friends. Not at all; they did not buy a single pound of flour from them 
This, then, was the complaint, and if the Government did not remove it, he con- 
ceived they would be guilty of a great dereliction of duty. [Hlear, hear.) If a 
merchant here had occasion to send a cargo of flour to Brazil, the West Indies, 
or any of our western colonies, he would be obliged first to send a vessel 300 or 
400 miles eastward to Hamburgh, Copenhagen, or Dantsic, to have it manufaec- 
tured by foreigners, and pay agents in one of those places for doing what he him- 


intimately connected with diplomatic affairs on the continent announces a book self might do at home if the present law did not exist. He was thus not only 
' 


taken some hundreds of miles out of his way, but put to considerable expense. 
He (Mr. Robinson) had himself at this moment several vessels endeavouring to. 
make their way against an easterly wind into the Baltie, and which, had they set 
sail for America when they left London for that sea, might now perhaps be on 
their way back. Let the Government moreover look to the quantity of labour, 
of business, to coopers for instance, and others, which, by the policy of the pre- 
sent law, was thrown into the hands of foreigners, [Hear, hear] It was by no 
means, either, a trifling matter in point of amount. Owing to the failure of the 
crops in America last year, the additional trade in flour and meal to this country, 


| were it not for the existing law, would have amounted to at least .€1,000,000, be- 


sides the increase it would give to various other branches of business. The case 
was so gross and clear, that he could not think it necessary further to argue it. 
The proposition he made was most reasonable, and was not in his judgment cal- 


| evlated to injure the agriculturalists ; if so, however, it was competent for the 


House to provide means for the protection of that class of the community. The 
Hon. Member concluded by moving the resolution as stated at the commence- 
ment of his speech. 

Mr. HUME seconded the resolution.—He did so with great satisfaction, be- 
cause he felt that the restrictions of the present laws were injurious to all classes. 
of people. He could not conceive why the Government did not itself come for- 
ward with a measure of the character and principle embodied in the resolution of 
his Hon. Friend the member for Worcester. 

Mr. P. THOMSON said, that on consideration he was sure the House would 
feel that the resolution proposed by the Hon. member for Worcester could not be 
passed with any advantage, but, on the contrary, would be productive of disadvan- 
tage to the country. His Hon. friend the member for Worcester had certainly 


| misled the House on many points, and he (Mr. P. Thomson) was the party who, 


in point of fact, had most right to coyaplain, because he (Mr. P. Thomson) was 
ready to do all that his Hon. friend wished, but that he could not get anybody te 
ask him to do it. He was very glad, however, to find that hie Hon. friend stood 
forward as the advocate of the doctrines of free trade, especially after the abuse 
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which had been lavished upon him (Mr. P. Thomson), and after the charge that 
he had truckled to the agricultural interests. [Hear.] With regard, however, to 
the resolution proposed, he must say, in the first place, that it would be perfectly 
useless for the object which the Hon. member himself hadin view. The resolu- 
tion stated ‘that the laws which prohibit the manufacture of foreign grain, flor, 
and meal in bond, are injurious to the interests of British commerce and naviga- 
uon.” Now, there were no laws which so operated, save and except the corn 
laws ; and the object of the Hon. member would be answered, not by the repeal 
of the old laws, but by the introduction of a new law. But it would be impossi- 
ble to bring in a bill which would in the results be satisfactory to all parties, and 
it was extremely unfair to ask him (Mr. P. Thomson)to do so. He defied any 
person to ascertain the quantity of flour to be obtained froma given quantity of 
wheat ; it was impossible to take from bond a certain quantity of foreign wheat, 
and then substitute for it an adequate portion of flour, without opening the door 
to most extensive fiauds. He was quite willing to give the same privileges in 
respect to corn which had been afforded to the sugar retiners by the Sugar Duties 
Bill, but that did not seem to meet the views of the Hon. member for Worcesier 
He (Mr. P. Thomson) would support such a bill, but he would not bring it for- 
ward himself, because last year he had offered to do so, and his offer had been 
declined by the parties most interested. He repeated that he was willing to allow 
the grinding of foreign corn under lock, but he could not accede to the calcula- 
tion for the substitution of a certain quantity of flour from a given quantity of 
wheat. Such a plan would open the door to fraud, and to it he felt bound to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. B. BARING supported the resolution, and denied that the system of cal- 
culations suggested by the Hon. member for Worcester would lead to fraud. ‘The 
plan suggested would give an extended field for the employment of capital, and 
at the same time afford the shipowners the means of supplying the colonies from 
this country, instead of secking the commodity from foreign nations. He con- 
tended, further, that by the adoption of this resolution no injury could possibly 
accrue to the British agriculturists. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, that he thought all technical difficulties on this 
question would be surmounted by the amendment which he should now propose, 
and that amendment was, that “the House resolve itself into a committee of 
the whole House for the purpose of taking into consideration the laws relating to 
the importation of foreign grain with a view to the manufacture of the same in 
bond for exportation.” 

Mr. G. F. YOUNG seconded the amendment. 

The SPEAKER having put the question, 

Mr. F. G. YOUNG said, he had seconded the amendment with great pleasure, 
because he thought it a happy expedient for uniting the House in support of the 
principle advocated by the Hon. Member for Worcester, to which he had not 
heard any valid objection started by the Right Hon. the President of the Board 
of ‘Trade. 

Mr. ROBINSON did not wish the discussion to proceed upon his motion, be- 
ing ready to take the sense of the House upon the amendment at once. [Hear ] 

Mr. CLAY, who addressed the House in a low tone, was understood to say 
that the Right Hon..the President of the Board of Trade had not denied the 
fact that considerable disadvantage arose out of the practice of not allowing 
foreign corn to be ground when in bond. ‘The Right Honourable Gentleman 
had gone further and acknowledged that an alteration might take place with great 
advantage to the country, but he coupled that admission with a declaration that 
the parties most interested did not wish for the change. 

Mr. P. THOMSON begged to explain. What he had said was, that he had 
made a proposition to the parties, which they declared would be of no advantage 
to them. . 

Mr. CLAY resumed. He had understood the Right Hon. Gentleman that no- 
body had asked him to interfere for the purpose of granting permission to grind 
corn in bond; but in his(Mr. Clay's) opinion that was not a sufficient reason for a 
Minister of the Crown determining not to act in a manner which would be bene- 
ficial to the general trade of the country. He (Mr. Clay) might have been ac- 
counted an enemy of his Majesty's Miristers for bringing forward his motion the 
other night for the modification of the corn laws. He was not their enemy, but 
if he had been their bitterest enemy, nothing would have given him greater delight 
than their opposition to liis motion, because it evinced such a determination on 
their part not to permit the slightest encroachment upon even the margin of a 
great monopoly that had tho long existed: [Hear.] That an alteration in the 
present system would be productive of immense advantage to the commerce of 
this country was evident from the fact that we sent out thousands of ships yearly 
icross the Atlantic to bring back the produce of the new world, and those ships 
went ont empty, when in fact they might as well be alowed to take out manufac- 
tured flour, and flour could be manufactured at so cheap a rate in this country 
that we should then be able to compete with and even undersell the Americans 
(Hear, hear.] He should ‘support the amendment of the Hon. Member for 
oridport. 

Lord SANDON only rose for the purpose of saying, that as he had always 
voted for the maintenance of protection to the landed interests of this country, he 
could not offer any opposition to the motion before the House. [Hear.] Even 
if there wasa slight difference between the averages of flour and corn, he should 
be ashamed, as an agriculturist, to opyose a motion of this kind, seemg that it 
might be productive of great benefit to the general commerce of this country 
[ Hear. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS thought the Hon. Member for Bridport had now put the 
question into sucha tangible shape that the House could not but embrace the op- 
portunity it afforded for enabling them to come to some final arrangement of this 
important subject. 

Sir E. CODRINGTON merely wished to remind the Right Hon. the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, that last year he presented a petition to the House 
from a Mr. Surrey, who expressed himself ready to put all his mills under bond if 
he could be allowed to grind his own corn into flour and to export the whole. So, 
then, there was one individual ready to meet the Right Hon. Gentleman on that 
ground. 

Sir. C, B. VERE thought the plan proposed by the Hon. Member for Worces- 
ter might be beneficial if it were applied to corn now in bond, but not if it was in- 
tended to be prospective, because 1t would become an inducement to make large 
unportations of foreign corn. As to the feeling of the agriculturists in re- 
ference to the commercial interests of the country, he could say with regard to the 
county of Suffolk, that no feeling in the least degree inimical to the prosperity of 
trade, manufacture, and commerce mm general existed in that county. 

Mr. HAWES was of opinion, that any measure on this subject ought to ori- 
ginate with the Board of ‘Trade itself. 

After a few words from Captain GORDON, 

Mr. P. THOMSON said, whoever heard the observations he had addressed 
to the House before must know that it was impossible for him to resist the 
amendment proposed by the Hon. Member for Bridport, because he had express- 
ed himself not only favourable to the introduction of a measure for the purpose 
of allowing corn in bond to be ground and exported, but that it was his anxious 
desire to assist in the introduction of a measure having that object in view. pro- 
vided it could be effected ina manner that would be safe tothe public revenues, 
and at the same time occasion no danger to that protection which was afforded to 
the landed interest by the corn-laws. [Hear.] He had no objection to allow 
the House to go into committee, for then every Hon. Gentleman would have an 
opportunity of bringing forward his plan, and he himself would also be able to 
submit his views In a more regular and detailed form to their consideration He 
had no plan, however, which he could bring forward but that which he had already 
stated to the House. 

Sir E. KNATCHBULL did not see what other course the House could take 
in its present condition than that of consenting to the amendment of the Hon 
Meinber for Bridport. However, he should protest against any course being 
taken which might be disadvantageous or unfair to the agricultural interest 
{ Hear. } 

Mr. ROBINSON, in withdrawing his motion, suggested that the House should 
now go into committee pro forma : a future day might then be fixed for discus- 
sing the proposition. With reference to the observations which had been thrown 
out by Hon. Members immediately connected with the agricultural interest, he 
pledged himself in committee to show that the measure could be carried into ef- 
fect without the slightest myury either to the revenue or the landed interest. If 
not, he should at once abandon it. 


Lord J. RUSSELL, was willing to admit that the proposition mace by the 
Hon. Gentleman had met with very general sopport, but it was in a very thin 
House [hear, hear], while from the aspect which the question now assumed they 
were undoubtedly placed in a very awkward situation. It was admitted by the 
Hon. Gentleman himself who introduced the subject, and by the Hon. Member 
for Bridport, whose amendment he had expressed his readiness to adopt, that 
they were not now prepared to submit any substantive proposition or to enter 
into the discussion in committee. (Hear, hear.}] The Hon. Member proposed 
to go into committee to consider the laws regulating the importation of foreign 
corn with a view to allow the manufacture of the same in bond for exportation, 
\aving NO proposition to submit to the committee. In his view of the matter, it 
sould be much more wise, and certainly a much more regular and usual mode 
if proceeding, to postpone the committee until they were ready to make a defi- 
nite propos.tion to that effect. Instead, therefore, of going at once into commit- 
tee, and postponing the proposition, he should move, as an amendment, that the 


| words,—** Anp so, my lords,’"—and a generous sympathy in the feeling which 
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’ 
ral sentiment,—and because, with the characteristic force of the writer, 
House of Lords, March 22. press, also, the feeling of the poet himself, and therefore call forth the s 
Lord BROUGHAM, after presenting the petition in favour of the abolition of | of every one who reads them,— . 
church rates from Bridgenorth, Sutherland, Dover, Romsey, and other places, ** Dear lovely bow’rs of innocence and ease, 
stated that yesterday he had given notice that to-day he should present @ petition, Seats of my youth when ev'ry sport could please, 
which had been lately put into his hands, upon a most important subject—viz , @ Hfow often have I loiter'd o'er thy green, 
petition from the House of Representatives of the lower province of Canada, Where humble happiness endear’d each scene ! 
complaining of grievances. ‘*My Lords,” continued the Noble and Learned How often have I paus’d on ev'ry charm, 
Lord, ‘tI am induced to postpone the presentation of that petition, in conse- The shelter'd cot, the cultivated farm, 
quence of finding that no step was taken last night in the other House of Par- The never-failing brook, the busy mill, — ' 
liament on the subject, it having been postponed in that House, and not hing will The peceNT CHURCH that topp’d the neighbouring hill, 
be done on that subject there until after the holidays. In postpo: ing the presen- In all my wand’rings round this world of care, 
tation of the petition, I cannot forbear expressing my anxious wish (I cannot In all my griefs, and God has giv’n my share— 
venture to entertain a sanguine expectation) that we shall bear no mure of the I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown,— 
Sth resvlution, which appears to me to be most peculiarly fraught with injustice Amidst these humble bow’rs to lay me down ; 
—[hear, hear}. I hope and trust that my Noble Friends will not proceed with Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
that resolution; for if they do, I will venture to express my belief, that they will And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
not meet with that concurrence elsewhere that will induce them to bring the sub- And as a hare whom hounds and hom pursue, 
ject before your Lordships.” Pants to the place from whence at first it flew,— 
I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 
Here to return, and die at home at last. 
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IMPORTANT DIVIS{ON, AND EFFECTUAL DEFEAT 
OF THE CHURCH RATE BILL IN THE COMMONS, AND THE CONSEQUENT 
IMPENDING CRISIS OF THE WHIG MINISTRY. 

From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

We have this day to congratulate our readers "pon the signal defeat which this 
infamous plan to plunder the Church of England, and to bring all its sacred 
fabrics into dilapidation and ruin, has sustained in the House of Commons, the 
division being of sucha nature, and the majority being so small, as necessarily to 
put an end to this most nefarious attempt. In the use of these terms, we have 
no intention to characterise the direct motives, and the personal intentions of 
Lord John Russell and the immediate ministers of the crown; we acquit these 
gentlemen of such base and unworthy purposes against the fundamental laws and 
constitution of the country; we accuse them only of lending themselves to the 
suggestions of persons whom they knew to be adverse to our national religion 
and church ; we accuse them of seeking to strengthen their ministry, and to 
augment their adherents, by conciliating the Infidels and political Dissenters by 
the introduction of a series of measures, which most surely, and in a very short 
interval of time, would have brought all the churches of the kiugdom into the 
same state of decay and ruin in which we now behold the old episcopal edifices 
in Scotland, and the abbeys and priories of the reign of Henry the Lighth of Eng- 
land. 

Unfortunately, the ministers, and Lord J. Russell, at their head, have been led | 
to assign more importance to the Dissenters generally than belongs to them, and 
to confound all sects and descriptions of them in the same class, as if all of them | 
were actuated by the same envy and enmity against the Church Establishment, 
and therefore as if the whole body of Dissenters would be conciliated and won by 
this vital attack upon the safety and dignity of the Church of England. Under 
the effect of this error, and looking to the consequence and importance of what 
they deemed such a numerous body of men in any ensuing general election, the 
ministers were induced to bring in this obnoxious and most fatal measure,—ob- 


So say we, and so also say all our fellow labourers—all tl.ose who having come 
up from these brighter village scenes, and are working and sweating in read. 
ing Radical speeches in this dingy mine of London,—and if it should be our 
unhappy fate to finish our days in this post, it will most probably give occasion to 
some friend, who may close our eyes, to repeat with the poet over our last mo 
ments— 


“Et dulces moriens reminiscitur Argos.” 


— 


Hatest Lntelligenee. 


By the George Washington from Liverpool. 
The cotton market was about the same as per last advices, yet there was a 
rather better feeling, and several thousand bales had been taken on speculation. 


Among our extracts will be fcund accounts from Spain of the movements of 
Colonel Evans from which it would seem that Sarsfield and Espartero had laid a 
trap for the destruction of Evans and the Legion. On this subject the London 
Times of the 23d says, we feel bound, however, to caution, our readers that, 
however strongly our correspondent urges this opinion, it is still merely an opinion 
and that at present there is no evidence to prove whether the defeat of Colonel 
Evans is attributable to bad generalship on his part, to good generalship on the 
part of the Carlists, or to teachery on the part of the Spanish Generals. It is, 
however, quite clear that had it not been forthe steadiness and gallantry of his 
Majesty’s marines, neither the Legion nor their leader would ever have seen even 
St. Sebastian again. 


Sir Francis Burdett has written a letter to the electors of Westminster in 
which he expresses his entire disapprobation of the Ministerial measures now 
before Parliament, and of the whole system of Ministerial policy, both foreign 
and domestic ; that the measures now before Parliament are ill concocted, unjust 
noxious, inasmuch as it is offensive to the feelings as well as to the understand- | ™ principle, feebly susiained, and mischievous to the public. - A question, SO ge- 
ings of the vast majority of the people of England, and fatal to the ministers, in- neral admits, says he, only of such a general answer ; but it is, I trust, sufficiently 
asmuch as it willlead to their own compulsory resignation. ‘The ministers, we | explicit. 
trust, have now received a moral lesson which they will not soon forget; they Staie of the Money Market.—During the past few weeks alarming rumours af- 
have now learned the truth of what the Conservative press has so often asserted, | fecting the credit of several of the most opulent and extensive houses in the Ame- 
that the infidel and political Dissenters, who were the only persons who clamour- | rican trade have been exceedingly rife. We have hitherto forborne to allude to 
ed for this revolutionary confiscation, are indeed a very small body, and a very | those rumors from a feeling that to do so could only tend to aggravate the evil ; 
small proportion of the Dissenters generally, and that the Church of England is | and we are now induced to depart from our former course solely because we are 
so rooted in the affections of the immense majority of the people, that in its | in hopes that an arrangement, which we are assured has been come to with 
time of real danger the nation will rally around their ancient constitution, and | the Bank of England, will avert the danger that has been considered impend- 
come to the support of that sacred institution which is coeval with it, and the | ing. It can excite no surprise that the dulness, and the alarmingly rapid and 
most valued portion of it. heavy reduction in prices of foreign and particularly American merchandise, should 

But to return to our more immediate subject, which we now propose to con- have moved in serious inconvenience many houses of very large transactions and 
sider under the three points of view into which it seems most obviously to divide | extensive capital, who are under heavy engagements for bills drawn against such 
itself,—the character of the ministerial majority of twenty-three, the exemplary | merchandise when shipped, and whose means of meeting those engagements have 
conduct of the bishops of the church so generously seconded by the zeal of the | been placed in great jeopardy by the state of the market for produce, as well as 
people, and the distinguishing feature and tone of the debate. by the difficulties of the money market. Under these circumstances, we believe 

Upon the first of these heads, the most obvious inference is, that the ministers | that very urgent representations have just been made by a deputation from the 
have been deserted by a very large proportion of their own members. It is | parties interested, both in Liverpool and London, to the Bank of England ; and 
searcely a month since they were enabled to carry the second reading of the Lrish | we are informed that, on Monday last, the negotiation consequent upon those re- 
Municipal Bill by a majority of eighty, and we know that no later than on the | presentations was brought to a close by the Bank’s undertaking to make an ad- 
midnight of the day of the debate and division they themselves reckoned upon a | vance to the parties to the amount of a million sterling for a period of six months. 
majority of sixty. How then, has this disappointment of their hopes occurred ! | We sincerely hope that this accommodation on the part of the Bank will suffice 
What is the cause of this falling off! ‘The answer is obvious : there were so | to sustain credit in the important interest likely to be affected by it, and that the 
many petitions against this abolition bill from every part of the country : the | great and unavoidable difficulties of the present crisis will no longer be affected 
sense of the nation, and of the counties, was so strongly and so unequivocally ex- | by the anticipations of calamity which have recently obtained such general cur- 
pressed, that these gentlemen had in fact but this alternative,—they must either | rency. In saying this, we would repeat the caution we gave a few weeks ago, 
abandon the ministers, or abandon all hopes of their future election. Again, as | respecting the careless circulation of rumours affecting the credit of individuals. 
to the character of this majority generally ; let us deduct from it the Irish mem- | The mischiefs sucb reports are calculated to cause, at all times great, are in- 
bers, about seventy or eighty ; and the Scotch members, about thirty ; and the | creased tenfold at a period of general distrust such as the present ; and it is the 
known Infidels and political Dissenters of the House, those who voted ona for- | bounden duty of all parties to abstain from the propagation of them.— Manchester 
mer occasion that Providence had nothing to do with the blessings of a plentiful | Guardian. 
harvest, and therefore that it wasnugatory and foolish to direct any public thanks- 
giving ; deduct all these men, whom no one will be disposed to consider as ade- 
quate and impartial judges in a question of this sacred nature, and it will be 
seen that there was a large majority of English and Welsh members against the 
proposed resolution. ‘The number in favour of Lord John’s resolution was 273, 
—<deduct from this number about 120 for these three descriptions of men, and 
we shall reduce the 273 to 153, which (the minority having been 250) will leave | 
a hundred members in favour of the church. If the rejection of this hateful 
measure should lead to a dissolution of parliament, and an appeal to the great 
body of the English people, coming to vote, and perhaps actually voting, in the 
very sight of some ancient fabric devoted by this bill to decay and dilapidation, | 
we have no doubt but that their sense of this parricidal attempt will be still more 
strongly expressed, and that in no rural district will any candidate be tolerated 
who has been an accomplice to this pulling down of churches. 


City Intelligence. —Wednesday evening.—British securities have become 
considerably firmer to-day, although it has not produced any material increase in 
the amount of business. The last price of Consols for money was 904 and 90} 
for account. Exchequer Bills were done as high as 30 in the early part of the 
day ;—but they retrograded before the close to their old position of 26 for the 
large and 27 for the small amount. The transactions effected presented no pe- 
culiarity.—Constitutional, March 23. 


France.—The marriage of the Duke of Orleans with the Princess of Mecklen- 
| burg-Schwerin is said to be definitely arranged. ‘The princess is 24 years of age, 
and niece of the Emperor of Russia. The marriage has been brought about by 
*russia, and has received the sanction of the Holy Alliance. 


SPAIN.—DEFEAT OF GEN. EVANS. 
The long delayed combined movement of the Queen's armies in the North of 
As regards our second head, the increasing zeal of the people in concurring | Spain had, it appears, at length commenced on the part of General Evans, on the 
with the exemplary conduct of the bishops, it is almost needless to state that the | 10thinst. The great object to be attained was to form a junction of the whole 
tables of both houses of parliament have been loaded night after night with the | Christino force, and to compel the Carlists to take shelter in their mountains, and 
petitions agawist the proposed bill, and that these petitions against the ministerial | afterwards to keep them there. To this end Saarsfield advanced on the 9th from 
plan are at least fortyfold above those which have been brought up in favour of | Pampeluna, and would reach the point of junction onthe 12th if unopposed; we 
it. ‘These petitions, moreover, proceed from persons who pay the tax, and are | hear only of skirmishes on his side. It was not necessary for Espartero to take 
willing to continue to pay it, whilst the contrary petitions are from persons who | the field until Saarsfield had made some progress. He remained therefore in 
either do not pay these rates at all, or at least pay a very insignificant part of | Bilboa. Evans had the work to do. Saarsfield oceupied Durango, an open town, 
them. On ‘Tuesday evening, in the week which is now concluded, there were | without opposition, but Evans had to reduce Fuentarabia and Irun to occupy 
six hundred petitions brought against the bill, and about thirty in favour of it. In | Astigarriga, and to break the line of Andoin. The last object was accomphish- 
the House of Lords, the mass of petitions which are daily presented will be in- | ed by troops sent up in boats to Guetaria, and Irun and Fuentarabia will probably 
credible to those who have not seen them. As regards the bishops, we had oc- | fall to the British artillery, seamen, and marines, the General being compelled to 
casion to relate in our paper of last week that fifteen of them (all who were pre- | dislodge first the Carlists from the heights surrounding St. Sebastian. This ob- 
sent in London) had concurred with the Archbishop of Canterbury in expressing | ject he effected on the 10th. 
his resolution to take no part in giving effect to such an atrocious spoliation as 
was contemplated, and the whole kingdom now feels but one sentiment of ap- 


The legion did not engage, but the Spanish troops 
and the British seamen, marines, &c. nnder Lord John Hay, succeeded between 
six in the morning and four in the afternoon in driving the Carlists from their 
probation towards the fine bursts of sincere zeal which broke from the Bishop of | line, in taking Ametzigana, a point of great annoyance, now converted into a de- 
London upon that occasion. We have scarcely mixed with any society, public | fence, and in occupying their whole line from that place on the river Urumea to # 
or private, in which we have not heard a warm commendation of his memorable | point on the high road to Hernani ‘This triumph was not achieved without great 
loss, and in an attempt to take Astigarriga 300 chapelgories were cut to pieces. 
their eloquent abruptness so well expressed,—words which cannot but remind the | The whole Christino loss was not less than one thousand killed and wounded, in- 
classical reader of the * Quousgue éandem, of Cicero, when he saw Cataline cluding thirty officers. The Carlists who fought bravely being the party attacked, 
enter the Senate.” ‘The very Whig bishops, the Bishops of Chichester, Ely, | of course suffered less. Astigarriga was not taken, and it does not appear that, 
and Rippon, were all present at the meeting of the fifteen bishops at Lambeth, | up to the 12th the Christinos had advanced more than one mile and a half from 
and all concurred in their unanimous condemnation of the ministerial plan. We = St. Sebastian. The legion, however, was reserved for the fierce encounters that 
believe indeed, that with the exception of the Bishop of Durham, and we are! were expected to follow. Lord John Hay, Captains Henderson and Dacres, and 
not certain that even this prelate is to be excepted, the episcopal bench are all | Commander Pelham, were engaged, and the Spanish troops vied with the English 
united against this bill, and all regard it as an act of spoliation against the church ! sailors, artillery and marines, in their exertions. The Carlists appear to have 


ratahiie ' , " 
esta dlishme nt. ; | shown great valour and determined spirit 
With respect to the measure itself (which we trust is now defeated), how it is 


felt in our country towns and villages, and amongst our scattered rural population 
the petitions which come up daily and abundantly testify. Mr. Gisborne may rest 
satisfied that the bishops and clergy of the Church of England are not. that vile 
and intriguing crew, which he, and all others who think with him, are so eager to 
represeut; they are notoriously amongst the best educated classes of the coun- 
try ; and it is but fair to expect of them, independent of all possible knowledge, 
that they are not wanting in the ordinary qualities and accomplishments which ne 


Subsequent despatches from Bayonne confirm the accounts of the taking the 
whole of the Carlist lines before San Sebastian, and of the preparations which 
are making for a farther advance for the attack of Hernani. 

The Carlists lost 900 men and 24 officers in the engagement of the 10th be- 
fore San Sebastian. Their Guipuscean battalion was almost destroyed ; Isturitz 
himself being one of the wounded. General Oraa, from General Espartero’s 
head quarters, reached San Sebastian on the 11th bringing the news of Espar- 
cessarily follow upon increased knowledge We, who have viewed them with tero's — _— Durango, and of bes ae mci ope Vatiate  Sauee 
an unprejudiced eye, know that, in almost every parish in England, they are , 4 rom tel Evans, & is sant, com move T3000 = Opposed to hun ere 
models and examples of moral conduct and decorous manners, and of every | 17,000 Carlists, for to be strong on the Hernani lines they have abandoned other 
praiseworthy habit, to their several congregations; and that 4 | Points 
only of religious knowledge, 





the standard, not 
but even of morality and gentlemanly conduct 
amongst all classes of the kingdom would be much lower than it happily is, if the 


The same miserable jealousy or incapacity of the Queen’s Generals which has 
kept General Evans so long inactive, has rendered the success of that Comman- 
constant periodical instruction, and the daily example of the village curate or cer abortive, and compelled him to retire to his former position at San Sebastian 
rector, were not always before the eye of the old and young of their parishes 
As to the fabrics of the churches, we also know how very dear they are to the 


| ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 


nanaeen nl —_ j , all ' - at 
country people of England, and how their early associations entwine themselves | [he Members of this excellent and venerable institution assembled on Mon- 





jebate be a‘journed till that day three weeks 

The gal'ery was then cleared for a division. The numbers were— 
For going into committee........-.-... hae ae ae kek ae 
For the a ljournment............-.- er ee ee 39 


co, Te Pere ieietant beaedemes —1} 


around the hearts of all of us. The fabric of the village church is not more plea- | day the 24th instant, at the Globe Hotel, to celebrate its fifty-first Anniversary 

sant to the eye, than grateful to the heart,—not merely of the passing traveller, ! Dinner was served up at half past six, and in its succeeding and sumptuous 
but still more forcibly to those who either belong to it at the time, or who, afier a | courses, presented to a gratified company every variety and delicacy that liberality 
weary pilgrimage in seeking their fortune in other parts, are returning to lay | could contribute, or good taste suggest ” ‘The Chair was occupied by the newly 
themselves in its consecrated ground at last. The beautiful verses in the “ De- | elected President of the Society, Anthony Barclay, Esq., and among the invited 
serted Village” are only so beautiful because they repeat this image and this natu- | guests we recognised the Presidents of the German and St. Nicholas Societies, 
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Sir ‘Thomas Pelham Hayes, H. B. M. Vice-Consul, the Rev. Mr. Britton, and 
Mr Coghlan, Major Emmis, &c. ; tial ; ; 
On the removal of the dessert, “‘ Non nobis Domine” was sung with solemn 
and touching effect by Mr. Page, Mr. Kyle, and Mr. Rogers. 
a 'The President then rose and gave the following standard Toasts : 
1. The Day, and all who honour it. . ; 
St. George and Merry England—Band ; Britons, strike home. 
he King, God bless him—4 times 4. 4 
we ec Songs and Chorus—God save the —g 
Jueen, the Princess Victoria, and the Royal Family—3 times 3. 
“owe Glee—* King and Queen.” 
The President of the United States—3 times 3. Hail Columbia. 





4. United § 
5. The British Constitution —King, Lords, and Commons. Me 

«‘ Esto perpetua’’—Glee ; Church and King. 
6, The Wooden Walls of Old England. 


Song and Choruns—Rule Britannia. 
7. The British Army. Glee—How merrily we Live. 
8. The Church, the Mother of Charity. 

9. His Majesty’s Ministers. 

10. Our Native Land—3 times 3. 
Song—Adieu bright land. By Mr. Page. 















She Albion. ee 


doubt, his efforts would be crowned with success. At all events, the honour salar himself, t rivesi i i 
of En. POW e : » the ry himseif, but forgets the privations and sufferings of his fellow creatures at 
of Es land, would be safe in his keeping. The Toast was drunk with three Quebec, who are left by the tender mercies of Mr. Papineau te endure, for aught 
By Charles Edwards, Esq. 24 Vice President— he cares, absolute want. At this resolution, we say, the radical battery is to be" 
The British Oak—England’s ornament, Britain’s best defence. directed, but we trust that Lord John Russell, who has so far done well his part, 
By toast was preceded by some very excellent remarks, but we have been un- will not be deterred from doing an act of justice and humanity by the clamour of 
able to procure a copy of them for this day's publication. unfeeling and interested individuals. Theoretically their arguments may induce 


By James Chesterman, Esq. ‘Treasurer— i i i i 
idrthe hater ec a . . | some to think with them, but practically no man of common feeling can act with. 
und of St. George be always equal to the demand of appli then. Lord John, we trust will not argue the constitutional point at all, but sim- 


cants worthy of its relief. 
By James B. Elliman, Esq. Secretary— ply state to the people of the British nation the peculiar s‘ination of the public 


- Hope—the beacon that cheers the mariner in the storm, and the merchant in | officers and their families, whose salaries have been for years unpaid, and 
is anxious cares. : i 

an : who have committed no crime whatever, or given any j 
By Dr. Beales, Steward. An Association has been formed in England, com- cruel perencations ther ond Let. hi S ‘ a Acme 34 
posed of nearly all the scientific men of Great Britain, for the advancement of P : ay < on ee eee a wha “et 
science in all its branches. | think no one can haye observed its progress with- | S¥76 Upon its humanity—let him appeal to the sympathies of the English 
out being impressed with the great importance of its objects, and the advantages people, and ask them—if in this dispute about forms, innocent persons are 
ay derived from it, even in the short space of time it has been in existence. | to be made sufferers? The payment of the salaries, as contemplated by the 8th 
n its further course there is no room to doubt that its results will be in the high- | Resolution, settles no principle—it only performs an act of common humanity, 


est degree beneficial to mankind at large, and add a fresh lustre to th ith : . : 
name. I therefore beg “ae - ja, @ frosh lustre to the British rendered imperatively expedient by the urgency of the case. Even My Lord 








11. The Land we live in—3 times 3. Band—Yankee Doodle. 


The British Association for the advancement of Science—May it continue the | Brougham, we apprehend, with all his flourish respecting the rights of the popu- 


12. Our Sister Societies of this city and their worthy Representatives, our brilliant career it has commenced, and be repaid by the admiration and gratitude | Jar branch of the Legislature, will not be able to withstand the irresistibility of 


welcome Guests. . 
This toast having been followed by innumerable cheers, Conrad W. Faber, 
Esq , Ist Vice President of the German Society, rose and observed— 
“ That away from the land of our birth, we cherish the recurrence of days that 


remind of us that home; where, as Schiller represents it, a mother’s affection | ciety. 


watched with tender care our golden morn, before we were cast on the stormy 


sea of active life. Thus you meet that day, and I could enter the more readily | bridge. Par nobile. 


into your feelings from having witnessed many a St. George's Day ushered in by 


of the world. 


rE Wacken, Une, Diukasl” Wekel's: saclbla ssid? teambiee: thd , the appeal. Do an act of justice first, and settle the principle afterwards. 
_. » Sq. + fara. t C s ars— 





May the former never beam on the man who is instrumental in causing the latter. Tt is impossible to depict the mercantile distress that still surrounds us. On the 


| 

| arrival of the George Washington, the intelligence that the Bank of England 
By the Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D. The Universities of Oxford and Cam- | had determined to come forward with certain measures of relief, made a very 
| favourable impresson, and the aspect of affairs was for a day or two mate- 
The Rev. Mr. Coghlan, as a Graduate of Queen's College, Cambridge, rose, | rially improved. ‘The Bank, it appears, in addition to its resolution to extend 


By Thomas Dixon, Esq. Samuel Corp, Esq. the senior member of this So- 


the merry peals of bells responding to each other from parish to parish, while | and very happily responded to the above sentiment, transmitted to the Stewards by | essential assistance to the large American houses in England, has determined 


England’s glorious banner waved on the ancient church towers. Nor do I think | the Rev. Dr. Eastburn. 


that this feeling is inconsistent with that love of my own country, in which I de- 
light. I love England as the nearest relative of Germany--for are you not 


sprung from Saxon blood! The noble deeds of that race are too well known. [| stone of the British Constitution. 


might call these shores to witness the spirit which animates it. I might run over 


the globe, and either hemisphere would furnish proofs of the fact, to the conti- | we never by our conduct disgrace the one, nor evince ingratitude to the other. 


nuance of which, I would beg you to join me ina bumper. ‘The Ascendancy of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 


G. C. Verplanck, Esq., President of the St. Nicholas Society, in responding | the Stewards by their Secretary, Wm. Lacy, Esq. The St. George’s Society of 


to the compliment paid to that institution, indulged in a lofty strain of eulogy in | 


the mercantile talent and high toned liberality of Old England, and concluded its utility, in rendering the land of our adoption a home to our emigrant brethren. 


his remarks with the following sentiment. 


The Commercial Wisdom, Honour and Liberality of Old England. Never | ciety—May it form a new link in the chain which binds this Institution to the af- 





found wanting in the time of need—always brightest and most prized in the dark- 
est hour of difficulty and gloom. | 

By Henry R. Storrs, Esq., President of the New England Society—Old Eng- | 
land and New England. Convincing examples that true liberty and public secu- | 
rity can only be preserved by faithful and permanent obedience to the social com- | 
pact. 


13. The native land of each of our Guests—We love in others the patriotism | separated highly gratified with the proceedings of the day. 


we feel. 

14. Henry S. Fox, Esq., H. B. M. Minister to the U. States. 

15. Woman—The last and fairest of God's creation—The first and enduring 
object of man’s affection. 

The usual standing Toasts of the Society having been finished, the President 
rose and briefly addressed the company as follows : 

Gertlemen,—I am happy to have arrived at this point, at which I am at liber- 
ty to offer you my own individual Toast, and to express sentiments which, I feel 
assured, will be heartily echoed by every one of you. I am about to name an 
individual, who has for several years past discharged the duties of this chair with 
activity, zeal, affability, and dignity—constituting an example which his succes- 
sor would imitate, but which fills him with diffidence. 

Our worthy, highly esteemed friend, the admirable late President of this Soci- 
ety, Joseph Fowler, Esq. 

The new President's Toast having been received by the Society with bursts | 
of enthusiasm, his predecessor, Joseru Fow ter, Esq., rose and responded to it 
as follows : ° 

Mr. President,—During an intercourse of many years with the members of this 
Society, I have been so often greeted with their kindness, that its manifestation 
at any time ought not to surprise or embarrass me. Yet it is by this very kind- 
ness [ now feel embarrassed, because it necessarily betrays my imcompetency to 
acknowledge it as I am bound to do. 

If { could persuade myself that my ability to serve the St.George’s Society had 
in any degree equalled the confidence which has been reposed in me, or had even 
equalled my anxiety to merit that confidence—self-eomplacency might have 
prompted some title tothe kind encomiums which my worthy successor has 
passed upon me, and induced some claims to the flattering testimonials which my 
brother members have just conferred upon me—but candour compels me to avow 
that my claims to your courtesy, and to their consideration, have no such basis to 
rest upon—that they could endure no such test. 

It is true, that while the occupant of the chair which is now filled by “ an older 
and a better’’ man, I was proud, justly proud of the relation in which I stood to 
this excellent and venerable Society. It is true also that I have and do yet claim 
to be considered as one deeply and warily interested in its success, but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this constitutes but a poor claim to the notice with which I have this even- 
ing been honoured, and equally poor will any language be I can use in responding 
to it. 

I shall be pardoned then, if I simply but sincerely declare that the feelings 
awakened in my breast by this last tribute of kindness, far from admixture of 
vanity or self-applause, are those of the humblest as well as of the warmest grati- 
tude. 

There is yet one remark I wish to make, before I resume my seat, and I wish 
to address it not only to the worthy men who have been my colleagues in office, 
but to every individual belonging to our Society. We all know that partial and 
accidental causes of dissatisfaction may, and must, from the infirmity of human 
nature, arise in the intercourse of the sincerest friendships. That such causes, 
attributable to my failings, have occurred during my official connection with this 
Society, it were unreasonble for me to doubt. You can judge, then, brother mem- 
bers, by the standard of your own feelings, what relief and gratification have en- 
tered into mine, on being assured by the demonstrations you have this evening 
manifested towards me—that, although some such causes may have “ overcome 
us like a summer's cloud,” yet, in a moment, owing to your forbearing and consi- 
derate kindness, like a summer's cloud, they must have passed away—forgiven | 
and forgotten. And from present gratifications may I not turn to that source as] 

| 
| 











future ones, which is opened to me in the hopes and expectations | entertain of 
constantly meeting with you in the social walks of life, and of frequently assem- 
bling with you to promote the objects of an Institution, endeared alike to all its 
members, whether in or out of office. 

But, Gentlemen, it may be well for you to bear in mind, that although I have 
parted with the insignia of office—although—not to interrupt the honourable 
career of men more worthy than myself—I have relinquished that high station 
which many of you kindly urged me to retain—nevertheless I feel extreme re- 
luctance to give up that tone of authority I have been so accustomed to assume 
over you, and, what is more, ] have made up my mind not to give it up. In 
short, the influence of the “ruling passion” still stirs so strongly within me, 
that although otherwise defunct, I mean to avail myself of my Exr-Presidential 
powers to issue a manda/e, in regard to which, and on pain of my displeasure, 
you must not entertain any wish, will, or thought but of obedience, and obedience 
the most implicit. 

By your looks, Gentlemen, I perceive that your allegiance is to be counted 
upon, that you have all anticipated, and are prepared for my edict; and well you 
may be, for it is one you will not only readily, but most rapturously, obey. It is, 
Gentlemen, to join me in “ pledges of fealty and love” to our new made Presi- 
dent, Anthony Barclay, Esq. ’ 

This Toast having been acknowledged and drank with rounds of applause, the 
President then gave— 

The British Colonies—-The brightest gem of the Imperial Crown. 

Mr. Forsyth, of Montreal, with much sensibility rose and acknowledged the 
compliment intended by a sentiinent so eatirely congenial to his feelings as a 
British Colonist. 

The First Vice President, John S. Bartlett, M. D., having been called on for a 
Toast gave— 

Sir Charles Richard Vaughan, his Majesty's newly appointed Minister to Con- 
stantinople. 

This Toast was prefaced by a few remarks expressive of the wisdom and 
policy of Great Britain, in sending to this country as public functionaries, men of 
conciliatory manners and liberal sentiments. This policy, the speaker observed, 
had been well acted up to in all the appointments made of late years, from Mr. 
Bagot, down to Mr. Fox, our present representative, and, in no case more so than 
im the appointment of Sir Charles Vaughan. Sir Charles, after along period of 
service here, the idol of his countrymen, the personal friend of Gen Jackson, 
and the beloved of every body, had retired it was supposed from public life—but the 
peculiar state of things at Constantinople, the delicate relations existing with 
Russia, and the return of Lord Ponsonby, called for the appointment of a person 
of Sir Charles’ urbanity and integrity to the Ottoman Porte, and his Majesty had 
called upon him to undertake the important mission. To this call Sir Charles 





| British Legion, under Col. Evans, has met with a severe check in an attack upon 


| lish, as usual, when fighting is to be done, performed their part, but the Queen's | 


By H. B. M. Vice Consul. The town of Liverpool, and the trade thereof. os ne omni nd bet mannan vi £3,000,008 averting, oe as Bank of the Valent 
By E. W. Hoskin, Esq. Lord Lyndhurst and the House of Lords—The key | States—one half to be remitted in specie, and one half in bills and other securi- 
‘ ties. These conditions are by no means unreasonable, for as cotton, the great 

By Wm. Fuller, Esq. Our native land, and the land of our adoption—May | and principal staple export, has fallen to nearly one half in price, it would not 
| be fair to value on it beyond the sum it is actually bringing in the English mar- 
| ket. Consequently, in default of export of produce to meet the cost of imports,. 
| resort must be had to specie to pay the balance. ‘This is as clear, as that when, 
the city of New York—Though much its junior, may we endeavour to emulate | two persons exchange horses, one pays the difference in value, or boot money, 

} in cash. 

By Joseph Fowler, Esq. ‘The fifty-first Anniversary of the St. George's So-| "The arrangement thus proposed it was hoped would have been mutually benefi- 

| 

} 


By Thomas Gowdey, Esq. The Duke of Wellington and the Army. 
By the St. George’s Benevolent Society of the city of Albany, transmitted to 


cial, but we lament to hear that it will not be in the power of Mr. Biddle to ac- 
By Dr. Bartlett. Irishmen—They have been the companions in arms with exde to it. Nothing direct or official is yet known, but it is said that Mr 
Englishmen in every bloody field that has added lustre to the British name. B. finding the extreme unwillingness of the Executive that any specie should 
By a Guest. The Scottish Thistle—Never tarnished by cowardice from Ban- | leave the country, and finding moreover that no prospect whatever exists of a re- 
nockbur n to Waterloo. | peal of the ** Specie Circular,” has determined to decline the proposed relief, 
The hilarity of the evening was kept up to a late hour, when the company | ¢., an apprehension of his inability to comply with its conditions. In the opi- 
——_— nion of many merchants, the retention of the specie in this country, more parti- 

Eachenge of Now York co London, 60 days, 1} 0 18 por cont. prem. cularly in the Western Banks, will so far augment the mercant ile mendes that 

aPRtiR AD BIOW the solvency of many houses now considered perfectly secure, will be placed in 

= 2 jeopardy, and therefore that there is a risk in taking paper of any kind that has 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1837. | much time to run. Possibly this consideration has also had its influence in in- 

Po ; — | ducing Mr. Biddle to reject the proposals of the Bank ef England. At any rate 

The Office of the Albion will be removed neat week, to No. 1 Barclay street, | this is the mode of reasoning adopted by many well informed mercantile men in 

under the American Hotel, and opposite to the Astor House. | this city, and we give it to our distant readers accordingly, 

We have no later advices from England, than those by the George Washing- | The failures since our last have been numerous and important, and anxiety of 

ton, Which dis 6 ha 908 Vk. the deepest intensity pervades the whole mercantile and trading classes; but 

The intelligence from Spain is somewhat more important than usual. The | nevertheless, we see a determination to bear up against difficulty, and an indomita- 

ble energy and resolution on the part of the people to meet disasters, that is in 

Hernani. ‘The movement of the Legion was made in conjuction with some the highest degree honourable to the commercial and moral character of the city 

Spanish corps, and the attack was to b2 commenced simultaneously ;—the Eng- | The great firm of Messrs. Baring & Co. is one of those which are termed the 
American houses, and fears have been entertained that that stupendous mer- 


fections of its members. 























At all | cantile fabric was in danger from the unparalleled pressure of the times ; private 


generals and soldiers executed their part of the business indifferently. ' , ‘ , . 
events the Legion retreated with great loss, and returned to St. Sebastian. Lord | accounts, however, advise us, as well as statements in the public prints, that the 


John Hay and other British naval commanders on the station, with a strong body °°PCC™? will be outemed by the whole private fortunes of the partners. It is 

of marines and sailors were on the field, and covered the retreat of the Legion, | stated that Lord Ashburton, formerly Mr. Alexander Baring, has been selling 

thereby saving it from still greater loss and possibly total destruction. How | funded property to the amount of half a million sterling, the proceeds of which 

long is this deplorable contest to continue ’—a contest marked with nothing but | have been carried to, and placed at the disposal of the firm. 

misery and crime. The following passages we take from the London Atlas, a _ We refer our readers to an admirable article, from Bell's Messenger, on the 

Whig paper, and a supporter of the present administration. Church Rate Bill, and its probable consequences to the Cabinet. We are of 
The more we hear of the horrible atrocities of this war—atrocities peculiar to | opinion, however, that there will be no resignation until another trial be made 

Ft gy lilt — = we ee = the oy | = he pence against | and another vote taken. 

ather, brother against brother. is not long since a Carlist chief was present oe re ™ Jo. 3: ‘ y r 

at the cmnaten at his son, who had been wed prisoner, and for whom 4 made hese payline netsh sewn sary te en a es a in 

no intercession. On the contrary, his countenance exhibited a ferocious satisfac- 


tion as a dozen balls entered the heart of his child' Nor is it long since a _— ne —— old , . 
soldier of Christina stabbed his sleeping brother because that brother had re- Electro-magnetic Machine-—The Journals of this city have given extensive 


solved to join the banners of Carlos. Nay, within these few weeks, a wife—a | notoriety to this machine, the model of which is now in course of exhibition, and 
beloved wife—one, too, who had been greatly attached to her husband—plunged a | the results arising from which are expected to be of such paramount impor- 
dagger into the bosom of her sleeping husband, and hastened to join the party to | tance. Not having yet had an opportunity of judging, by personal inspection, of its 
which he had been opposed! And let it not be supposed that these are solitary | applicability and of the other advantages that are claimed for it, we can at pre- 


instances ; full well do we know that they have been frequently repeated during | as Saale peR  e e . . 
the semneeh wie. sent only refer to the notice given in The American Journal of Science 4 Arts, 


The worst of the evil is, that districts which would fain be at peace, and take for the present month ; an extract from which we have given in another part of 
no part on either side, are not suffered to escape. Thus, in regard to the republic | this day’s Albion. We shall, however, in all probability enlarge upon the subject 
of Andorre, a region sequestered in the heart of the Pyrenees, and inhabited by | ina future number. 
a virt 10us, quiet, harmless people, the Hon Mr. Murray, in his recently published | Richardson's Dictionary of the English Language. Vol. I. New York, 
work, observes :— * ; ; . | Win. Jackson.—The fifteenth part, and the first volume of this truly estimable 

“The villagers (of Escaldos) were in great anxiety as to the proceedings of | work are now before the public ; and we do not hesitate to affirm, that for re- 
the Carlists, and we were very soon surrounded by numbers, and interrogatad up- search, arrangement, correctness of etymology, and extent of illustration it is 
on the subject. Excepting the party whom we had seen upon the mountains, we | beyond comparison superior to any Dictionary that has hitherto been presented 
ceuld give the:n no information, but we learned from them a circumstance which | tg the world. Setting aside the immense labour of investigation which was es- 
perfectly accounted for the perturbation in which they were. It appeared that | sentially necessary for the due explication of the subjects the examples alone 
four Carlist officers had taken refuge in Urdino, one of the villages of the repub- display ‘an extent of reading and a care in selection which stamp an incalculable 
lic, where, from the neutrality of Anderre, they ought to have been perfectly safe. | value on the compilation. * 

The Christinos, had, however, disregarded the neutrality of the republic, broke We have before remarked, in noticing the early numbers of this Dictionary 
into the village, and murdered the Carlist officers. The consequence of this act | that Mr. Richardson has adopted and acted upon the principle of Horne Tooke, 
of brutality on the part of the Christinos was to cause the Carlists to revenge | that every word had originally but one meaning. Commencing upon this prinei- 
themselves upon the Andorrians, who, they said, ought to have protected their | ple, he has in his examples traced out the gradual deviations and the amalgama- 
officers, and not suffered the Christinos to offer such an insult to their territory. | tions which time, use, and misuse, have produced thereon; going back as far as 
accordingly a strong party of Carlists had, the preceding day, burnt one of the | the days of Gower, Chaucer, and Wickliff for his earliest authorities and bring- 
upper villages belonging to Andorre, and carried off whatever they could take along | jng down the words with their shades of alteration, in chronological order to the 
withthem. Thus, between the two parties, the Andorrians were rather awkward- | present time. The quotations themselves, therefore, independently of the text, 
ly situated.” ; ; ; : form a history of the English language from the earliest times of our standard 

In another valley of the Pyrenees which the same tourist visited, he found, in- | jiterature to our own days. 
stead of the hilarity that once reigned over it, a gloomy forboding of the future. Although great care has been taken in this work that the orthography be in 
The inhabitants had declared for the young Queen, but without intending to en- | accordance with the best authorities, yet it is evident that it has not eeen so much 
ter into hostilities, and were afraid that the next advancing sound might be the | an object to make it a book of reference for that purpose as for explanation.— 
footsteps of the avenging Carlists. In one of the houses he entered into con- | The arrangement of the text is such as to fit it in a peculiar manner for such a 
versation with a youth who had fought for the actual government in Catalonia,and purpose. ‘The primitive word, and all its variations and adjuncts, are placed to- 
who had no hope of being able to defend the valley. gether conspicuously, and connected with a brace ; against these are the etymo- 

“When they do come,” said the peasant, ‘ we shall have our houses and our | jogies and the primitive meaning in our own language, and then follow the quota- 
property burnt and destroyed; and such of us as may be taken will have few | tions. ‘The separate meanings of the verb, the participle, the noun or the adjec- 
minutes allowed to repeat our ‘ Ares.’ The wife of my nearest friend is at | tive, belonging to one general principal or radical word, is hereby left out and 














had responded, and he was now on his way to the Turkish capital, where, =| 





this moment under our roof; her husband was shot a few days ago by the Car- 
lists, and she is still ignorant of the circumstance. She and her little girl, an 
only child, were sent hither for safety, and her husband, who, with others, had 
been endeavouring to oppose the enemy, was taken prisoner near his own house, 
was instantly strapped to a tree and shot We have not dared to teil her all 
this ; she believes that he has been merely captured, but as the Carlists have 
quitted the district in which her home is situated, she leaves us to-morrow to 
return: she will find that home in ashes, and be made acquainted with her hus- 
band’s death.” 

Had Lord Palmerston left these rvffians to themselves, the war would long 
since have been ended, and he would have deserved a portion of the praise which 
we now award to Louis Philippe. Had he interfered only for the sake of hu- 
manity,—to effect an accommodation—then he would have done more than con- 
fer a negative benefit on humanity. As it is, he is the ally of the Evil Genius of 
man ; and incapable as he is of reflection, he may be assured that he has incur- 
red a responsibility which will one day oppress his soul. 

Mr. Hume. Mr. Roebuck. and others, are making great efforts to organise a 
formidable opposition when Lord John Russell again brings forward the Canada 
Resolutions, the further discussion of which has been several times postponed 
The subject will probably not be resumed until after the Easter holidays. The 
| 8th Resolution is the target at which the opponents of British interests intend 
to direct their shafts, because they say it is unconstitutional to take the public 
monies without the consent of the House of Assembly. This is all very cool 
and philosophic for such a person as Mr. Roebuck, who enjoys a comfortable 





much tautology avoided. ‘This is judicious, not only as reducing the bulk of the 
volume, but also as bringing into one view that which must otherwise be exceed- 
ingly and unnecessarily scattered. 

The following works are for sale by G. & C. Carvill & Co. Broadway. 

Lockhart’s Lafe of Sir Walter Scott. Part I. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 
Philadelphia. This part is in fact a reprint of the entire first volume of the Eng- 
lish edition. It is got up in a very superior manner in royal 8vo. and is intended 
to form the one third part of the first American volume. ‘The merits of this work 
have been sufficiently spread abroad through the reviews and public journals, we 
may therefore be spared the necessity of saying more than that this part contains 
a short autobiography of Sir Walter's early life. 

Jack Brag. By Theodore Hook. 2 vols. Same Publishers. The author 
of ‘Sayings and Doings ’ is well known for the versatility of his talents, but he 
is most adinired for the truth of his characteristic sketches The present is well 
worthy of being placed beside its predecessors, and will be found extremely 
amusing, if not capable of still higher praise. 

Tales and Sketches. 2 vols. By Boz and others. Same publishers. This 
is thorough-going book-making. ‘The popular writer Boz is placed in the fore- 
ground, to carry off other papers of different qualities. We cannot say that we 
approve of such a trap for selling an edition. 














URNISHED APARTMENTS.—Three or four single gentlemen can be accomodated in 
the house of a private family, with a newly furnished dressing room, and separate 
Dormitories. Situation—the most agreeable part of Greenwich Street, near the Batte 
Terms, for the whole, including partial board, $40 per week. A line addressed W. L. 
box 583, Post Office. {April 29-3t*.} 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE OF MR. THOMAS 


. DAVENPORT, OF BRANDON, NEAR RUTLAND, VERMONT. 
From the American Journal of Science and Arts, April, 1837. 


She Alto. 


Although the magnetization of both the stationary and revolving magnets was 
imparted by one and the same battery, the magnetic power was not immediately 
destroyed by breaking the connexion between the battery and the stationary mag- 


: . : net ; for, when this was done, the machine still performed its revolutions with 
aan — ee ng Mae I Sao pred sig: sar by ges oa great, although diminished energy ; in practice this might be important, as it 
bmg ks a. pf of small beils ar lene patted ar or abe Soha’ antenel would give time to make changes in the apparatus, without stopping the move- 


years, without intermission. om 
In 1819-20, Prof. Oersted, of Copenhagen, discovered, that magnetism wa 


ment of the machine. © ~ ' 


it has been stated by Dr. Ritchie, in a late number* of the London and Edinb. 


pia “4 il. Magazine, that electro-magnets do not attract at so great a distance as per- 
evolved between the poles of a galvanic battery. Prof. Sweigger; of Halle, Germa- Phil. Magazine, that electro-magne g Pp 


ny; by his galvanic multiplier, succeeded in rendering the power manifest, when the 
galvanic battery was nothing more than two small wires,one of copper and the other 
of zine, immersed in as much acidulated water as was contained in a wine glass. 
‘The power thus evolved was made to pass through many convolutions of in- 
sulated wire, and was thus augmented so as to deflect the magnetic needle some 


: . 7 pai : brought one pole of a highly charged steel magnet within the attracting distance 
times even 90°. Prof. Moll, of Utretcht, by winding insulated wire around soft 2 P are tag 8 ’ 


‘ron, imparted to it prodigious magnetic power, so that a horse shoe bar, thus pro 
vided, and connected with a galvanic battery, World lift over one hundred pounds 


. fourth. A galvanic magnet was next used of the same lifting power, and con- 
About the same time, Mr. Joseph Henry, of Albany, how Prof. Henry, of Prince- = Sager? : PES a : : : ; 
ton College by anew method of winding the wire, obtained an almost incredible sequently of much less weight ; the attracting distance of this magnet was 
: sailed : found to be one inch and three fourths, shewing a material gain jn, faygur. of, 
; . . J ’ ic a x S! yo ires, “ has } < mi} net been .so 
and ‘a -battery of corresponding size; nor did he desist, until, a short time the galvanic magnet. Mr. Slade inquires, “ has Mr. Ritchie's mawnet_beet 


= 4 
: give a favourable trial to this principle?”+ Mr. Davenport? in- 
after, he lifted thousands of pounds, by a battery of larger size, but still very constructed as to give a favourable tria P P Nai _ 
° he we 
a 


magnetic force, lifting six or seven hundred pounds, with a pint or two of liquid 


smal!, (1830.) 
This gentleman was not slow to apply his skill to the generation of motion 


and a successful attempt of his is recorded in this Journal, Vol. xx. p. 340. A 


power was thus applied to the movement of a _machitie, by a beam suspended it 


. hag -. | adequate to t eneration of rotary motion. 
the centre, which performed regular yibgations,in: the manner of a beam of a 1 © the generation o y 
« hor} This is soins ieati , . , ¢ 7 » P ; : - q ata? 
steam engine. This is the original application from which have sprung, or at least censtruction, and that electro-magnets are far preferable, not only for the-pas3ng 
to which have succeeded, several similar attempts, both in this country and $ Ss tees . ag Roe © 
E ; , ose re coe doer | but for the stationary parts of the machine. 
turope. A galvanie machine was reported tothe British Association in 1835, 


P et. ee 
: . . The , rr ge » electro-magnetisin may be indefinitely =pro- 
by Mr McGauly, of Ireland, and he has renewed his statements of successful ex- 3. ‘That the ower generated by electro = oo icles ch a 


periments at the late meeting at Bristol. Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, Englend 
also reports a galvanic machine as being in use on his premises for pumping water 
and for other mechanical purposes. * 

But, | believe that Mr. Davenport, named at the head of this notice, has beer 
more successful than any other person in the discoveryt of a galvanic machine 


: : all the members of the apparatus, due reference being had to the relative propor- 

of great simplicity and efficiency. During the last two or three years, much has |}. f . 4 ‘ : PI : : ng prok 

been said of this discovery in the newspapers, and it is probable, that in a future | SPS weight, size, and form of the fixcd and movalle. 

aaamane of tl ms r ss | pe . and mp a on ne . Nn = eu set | pene the Hstlated wires and the manner of winding them—=and_fo the proper size and 

t MS. ‘ ings “curate desc mn . ‘ : = rs - : 

ag stun. it tm ~ as pone. ae -¥ 7 , eres ki 4 aia in two | COP ffefidhn of the battery, as well as to the nature and strength of the acid or 
PD stage, ti s9e Apecter eg Bk parang tcdtesesqen. teompngen: Other eXciting agent, and the manner of connecting the battery with the ma- 

varieties of form, and to report the result, I shall now attempt nothing more than i 


a general description, such as may render intelligible the account I am to give. 


1 The Rotary Machine, composed of revolving electro-magnets, with fixed per- 


manent magnets. 


This machine was brought to New Haven March 16, 1837, by Mr. Israel Slade; 
of ‘Troy, N. Y., and by him set in motion fur my examination. The moving" 


part ts coinposed of two iron bars placed horizontally, and crossing each 
other atright angles. ‘They are both five and a half inches long, and they are 


terminated at each end by a segment of a circle made of soft iron ; these segments 


are each three inches long in the chord line, and their position, as they are suspend- 
ed upon the ends of the iron bars, is horizontal. 

This iron across is sustained by a vertical axis, standing with its pivot ina 
socket, and admitting of easy rotation. ‘The iron cross bars are wound with copper 
wire, covered by cotton, and they are made to forin, at pleasure, a proper con- 
nexion with a small circular battery, made of concentric cylinders of copper and 
zinc, which can be immersed in a quart of acidulated water. ‘Two semicircles of 
strongly magnetized steel form an entire circle, interrupted only at the two oppo- 
site poles, and within this circle, which lies horizontally, the galvanized iron cross 
moves in such a manner that its iron segments revo)ve parallel and very near to 
the magnetic circle, and in the same plane. Its axis at its upper end is fitted by a 
horizontal cog-wheel to another and larger vertical wheel, to whose horizontal axis, 
weight is attached and raised by the winding of a rope. As soon as the small 
battery, destined to generate the power, is properly connected with the machine, 
and duly excited by diluted acid, the motion begins, by the horizontal movement 
of the iron cross, with its circular segments er flanges. By the galvanic connec- 
tion, these crosses and their connected segments are magnetized, acquiring north 
and south polarity at their opposite ends, and being thus subjected to the attract- 
ing and repelling force of the circular fixed magnets, a rapid horizontal move- 
iment is produced, at the rate of two hundred to three hundred revolutions in a 
minute, when the small battery was used, and over six hundred with a calorimotor 
of large size. The rope was wound up with a weight of fourteen pounds at- 
tached, and twenty eight pounds were lifted from the floor. The movement is 
iastantly stopped by breaking the connexion with the battery, and then reversed 
ty simply interchanging the connexion of the wires of the battery with those of 
the machine, when it becomes equally rapid in the opposite direction. 

The machine, as a philosophical instrument, operates with beautiful and sur- 
prising effect, and no reason can. be discovered why the motion may not be inde- 
finitely continued. It is easy to cause a very gradual flow of the impaired or 
exhausted acid liquor from, and of fresh acidulated water into, the receptacle of 
the battery, and whenever the metal of the latter is too much corroded to be 
any longer efficient, another battery may be instantly substituted, and that even 
before the connexion of the old battery is broken. As to the energy of the 
pewer, it becomes at once a most interesting inquiry, whether it admits of indefi- 
nite increase! ‘To this inquiry it may be replied, that provided the magnetism of 
both the revolving cross and of the fixed circle can be indefinitely increased, then 
no reason appears why the energy of the power cannot also be indefinitely in- 
creased. Now, as magnets of the common kind, usually called permanent mag- 
nets, find their limits within, at most, the power of lifting a few hundred pounds, 
tt is obvious that the revolving galvanic magnet must, in its efficiency, be limit- 
ed, by its relation to the fixed magnet. But it is an important fact, discovered by 
experience, that the latter is soon impaired in its power by the influence of the 
revolving galvanic magnet, which is easily made to surpass it in energy, and thus, 
as it were, to overpower it. It is obvious, therefore, that the fixed magnet, as 
well as the revolving, ought to be magnetized by galvanism, and then there is 
every reason to believe that the relative equality of the two, and of course their 
relative energy, may be permanently supported, and even carried to an extent 
reuch greater than has been hitherto attained. 

2. Rotateng Machine, composcd entirely of electro-magnets, both in its fixed 
and recolving members. 

A machine of this construction has been, this day, March 29, 1837, exhibited 
to me by Mr. Thomas Davenport himself, who came from New York to New 
Haven for that purpose. , 

It is the same machine that has been already described, except that the exte- 
rior fixed circle is now composed entirely of electro-magnets. 

The entire apparatus is therefore constructed of soft unmagnetic iron, which 
feing properly wound with insulated copper wire, is magnetized in an instant, by 
the power of a very small battery. 

The machine is indeed the identical one used before, except that the exterior 
circle of permanent magnets is removed and in its place is arranged a circle of 
soft iron, divided into two portions to form the poles. 

‘These semicircles are made of hoop iron, one inch in width, and one eighth 
of an inch in thickness. They are wound with copper wire insulated by cotton 
—covering avout ten inches in length on each semicircle and returning upon it- 
welf, by a double winding, so as to form two layers of wire, making on both semi- 
«circles about one thousand and five hundred inches 

The iron was not wound over the entire length, of one of the iron semicircles ; 
but both ends were left projecting. and being turned inward, were made to con- 
forin to the bend of the other part ; cach end that is turned inward and not wound 
is about one third of the length of the semicircle. These semicircles being thus 
fitted up, so as to become, at pleasure, galvanic magnets, were placed in the same 
machine that has been already described, and occupied the same place that the 
permanent stcel magnets did before. The conducting wires were so arranged, 
that the same current that charged the magnets of the motive wheel, charged the 
stationary ones, placed around it, only one battery being used. It should be ob- 
served, that the stationary galvanic magnets thus substituted for the permanent 
steel ones, were only about half the weight of the steel magnets. The modifi- 
cation of the galvanic magnet, is not of course the best form for efficiency ; this 
was used merely to try the principle, and this construction may be superseded 
by a different and mote efficient one. But with this arrangement, and notwith- 
standing the unperfection of the mechanism of the machime—when the battery, 
requiring about one quart of diluted acid to immerse it, was attached, it lifted 16 
tos. very rapidly, and when the weight was removed, it performed more than 600 
revelutions per nunute. 

So sensible was the machine to the magnetic power, that the immersion of the 
battery one inch into the acidulated water, was sufficient to give it rapid motion, 
whieh attained its maximurz, when the battery was entirely immersed, It ap- 
eared to me that the machine had more energy with the electro-magnets, than 


, th ’ 


hose that were permanent, for with the smallest battery, whose diameter 
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April 29, 
*““NEMO ME IMPUNE LACESSIT.” 


Baltimore, March 26th, 1887, 

Henry Goodwin, Esq., Dear Sir,—It pleases me and cannot but afford satisfaction to 
your numerous patrons, to perceive your aversion to be coupled with all the self-styled 
Dentists of tne day, who append to their names a host of unintelligible initials, and the 
membership of various Societies which exist but in name: it is notorious that the age ef 
“gold medal humbug” is on the wane and that the Diploma system is often a hoax. Noth- 
ing, I fatter myself, can better recommend your services to a discerning public, than to 
notify them that you disclaim all connection with any Society of Dentists, &c.! &e.'! &c,« 
&c.!''! and that you prefer to stand the test of professional skill ; as a voucher for which 
I take the responsibility to state, that $1000 shall be forfeited if you fail to execute in » 
skilful manner any operation or piece of work in the Operative or Mechanical department 











letter dated New York, March 24, 1837. 


manent ones, and therefore are not well adapted for producing motion. 


Mr. Davenport suspended a piece of soft iron with a long piece of twine, and 


that is, the distance at which the iron was attracted to the magnet ; by measure- 
ment, it was found that the steel magnet attracted the iron one inch and one 


forms me that each increase in the number of wires has been attended 
increase of power. 
. 


Conclusions. heat ee 
‘ 1. It appears then, from the facts stated above, that electro-magnetism4s quite 


2. That itis not necessary to employ permanent magnets in any part of the 


longed, since, for exhausted acids, and corroded metals, fresh acids and bat- 
teries, Képf “aTWays in readiness, may be substituted, even without stopping the 
movement, sags: . pare 

, 4. That the power may be increased beyond any limit hitherto attained, and 
| probably beyond any which can be with certainty assigned,—since, by increasing 


’ 


~- 


gits—to the length of 


— 


ehjrc, it’ would appear certain, that the power must be increased in some ratio 
whiclf experience must ascertain. 

eo As electro-magnetism has been experimentally proved to be sufficient to 
.) rais€ and sustain several thousands of pounds, no reason can be discovered why, 
1 '¥elien the acting surfaces are, by skilful mechanism, brought as near as possible, 
without contact, the continued exertion of the power should not generate a con- 
tinued rotary movement, of a degree of energy inferior indeed to that exerted in 
actual contact, but still nearly approximating to it. 

6. As the power can be generated cheaply and certairly—as it canbe continued 
indefinitely—as it has been very greatly increased by very simple means—as we 
have no knowledge of its limit, and may therefore presume on an indefinite aug- 
mentation of its energy, it is much to be desired, that the investigation should be 
prosecuted with zeal, aided by correct scientific knowledge, by mechanical skill, 


On this | which may offer, and any skilful Dentist, or even a * Gold Medal Beater may come for- 
point Mr. Davenport made the following experiment, of which I was not a wit- | Ward and examine it. Wishing you every success, I ain yours truly, 


ness, but to which I give full credit, as it was reported to me by Mr. Slade, in a 


CAMPBELL L CRAYTON, 
| To Henry Goodwin, Esq,, Dentist, 75 Bleecker street, New York. al 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN STRAW HAT WAREHOUSE, 

No. 231 Grand street. 

R. MEIN respectfully invites the attention of the ladies to his extensive and superter 
assortment of Tuscan and Straw Bonnets in the most fashionable shapes, which cannot be 
surpassed for fineness and beauty of colour, inthe Union. Also, a splendid assortment of 
Spring Ribbons, newly received. 





——_——.. 
ACE GOODS AND EMBROIDERIES.—Thomas Cochran respectfully informs the ladies 
that he has received part of his spring stock, ainong which are a splendid assortment 
of French single collars, new patterns; some of them are very rich; also, two cases 
French capes, very rich, and one case linen cambric handkerchiefs and cuffs, with several 
cases Scotch and English needle worked collars, the cheapest goods of the kind ever offer- 
zed for sale in this city ; a great variety of infant’s embroideries of every description, an ex- 
tensive stock of English thread lace, together with a general assortment of every descr 


’ 3.)’tion‘ef dave and embroideries. Ladies who want goods of the above description would 


well o,.call at Cochran’s lace and embroidery warehouse, 64 Catherine street, or at his 
store 194 Bowery, they being the only establishments im this city exclusively devoted to 
the retail lace and embroidery business, ladies may rely onit that the goeds are well select- 
ed and from the best markets, the prices must give satisfaction to the purchasers, in conse- 
quence of the extensive patronage the subscriber has received and continues to receive. 
His intention is to take the smallest possible advance from the original cost of the goods, 
wholesale and retail. THOMAS COCHRAN, 

64 Catherine street, and 194 Bowery, three doors above Spring street. 
+. @March I8-l1) ave 2 al A A SAE, AR 
, ORRISON’'S PILLS. The Geuuine Hygeian Vegetable Universal Medicines of the 

British College of health. 
“ Hypocrisy is the tribute which Vice has ever paid to Virtue.” 

The excellence and universal efficacy of these Medicines, in relieving and removing all 
the maladies of mankind, and the beauty and value of the simple theory on which they are 
founded, could not, perhaps, be more strongly proved than by the unexampled effrontery, 
and bold but unfounded assumptions of those who so perseveringly, and at a vast expense, 
endeavour to impose on the public, feeble and unworthy imitations. 

Since the legal decisions which have established the claim of the Genuine Hygeiaa 
Medicines to protection from direct counterfeiters, numberless are the schemes of unprin- 
cipled innovators to evade the just penalties of the law ; and scarcely a newspaper can be 
taken up that does not teem with whole coluums of garbled extracts from Mr. Morison’s 
many publications, and,by thus unblushingly assuming hisideas, and even his very words, 
vainly strive to rob him of his original discovery, by which he rescued himself from a 
series of suffering, of 35 years continuance, and led to the foundation of the sound but 
simple system of the Hygeian physiology ; whereas, had not Mr. Morison propounded this 
system to the English community, and had not its lovely truths spread with a rapidity 
commensurate with their importance, through G. Britain, the continent of Europe, the na- 
tions of the East, and the Uuited States of America, and, in fact having agencies and advo- 
cates established in every civilized nation of the earth, neither their names, nor ther 
ignorant’preterisions Would ever have been heard of. 

The publications of Mr.Morison and his coadjutors are comprised in sixteen volumes,arefe 
ence to which will easily satisfy any enquirer of the correctness of this statement. 

At the urgent request of many friends, it has been determined to supply the Genuine Hy- 
geian Medicines in lower priced boxes than heretofore, that the wants and wishes of that 
class of community may be met, who, while disliking to make applications for gratuitous 
relief to our Dispensary, yet do not wish, or have not the means of laying out a larger sum 
atonce The pills, therefore, may now be obtained of the various agents established in 





and by ample funds. It may therefore be reasonably hoped, that science and art, | 
the handmaids of discovery, will both receive from this interesting research, a | 
liberal reward. 


Science has thus, most unexpectedly, placed in our hands a new power of great 
but unknown energy. 

It does not evoke the winds from their caverns ; nor give wings to water by the 
urgency of heat; nor drive to exhaustion the muscular powers of animals ; nor 
operate by complicated mechanism ; nor accumulate hydraulic force by damming 
the vexed torrents; nor summon any other form of gravitating force; but, by 
tle simplest means—the mere contact of metallic surfaces of small extent, with 
feeble chemical agents, a power every where diffused through nature, but gene- 
rally concealed from our seuses, is mysteriously evolved, and by circulation in in- 
sulated wires, it is still more mysteriously augmented, a thousand and a thou- 
sand fold, until it breaks forth with incredible energy; there is no appreciable 
interval between its first evolution and its full maturity, and the infant starts up a 
giant. 

Nothing since the discovery of gravitation and of the structure of the celestial 
systems, is so wonderful as the power evolved by galvanism; whether we con- 
template it in the muscular convulsions of animals, the chemical decompositions, 
the solar brightness of the galvanic light, the dissipating consuming heat, and, 
more than all, in the magnetic energy, which leaves far behind all previous arti- 
ficial accumulations of this power, and reveals, as there is full reason to believe, 
the grand secret of terrestrial magnetisin itself. B. 8. 
New Haven, March 31, 1837. 

* January. 1837. 

+t This question I am not able to answer, as I have not seen any account of the appa 
Tatus or of the experiment, but only of the result. . 














O THE FASHIONABLE.—NEW HAT ESTABLISHMENT.—BIRD, late foreman to, 
T and many years with Leary & €o., after the most successful experience in all the 
branches of his business, having established himself in trade, now offers to his friends at his 
sales room, No. 13 Nassau street, corner of Pine, a splendid assortment of Hats of every 
variety of nap from the medium to the plain, which in style of model, material and finish | 
shall be found unrivalled. He intends to sell at $5 only, and by directing his whole care to | 
that single style,is confident of producing an article without any superior ; and fashion and | 
utility having established this quality as well for economy and elegance, as durability, he | 
deems it an obvious advantage tothe public to confine his efforts to one purpose instead of | 
making experiments in variety. Fearing no rival in the department of taste, he is willing | 
to entrust himself in competition with any establishment in producing this article. 

He has made arrangements for the London and Paris Fashions with some of the best | 
houses in those cities, and will always be first in the market with the new standard es3 
tablished by foreign taste. BIRD, 15 Nassau corner of Pine. | 

{April &-3m.) 





' 
WINES. | 
HE subscriber offers for sale an assortment of Choice Wines, his own importation, in 
bottle, among which are the following, viz: 
Madeiras— 
Very choice Old Vin, 1801 and 1801; 
East and West India, very old; 
Ol London Particular ; 
Table Madeira ; 
Canary do. in wood. 
Sherries— 
Delicate Pale and Brown , 
Rich Fruity do.., 
Old deep Gold Coloured ; 
Amontilado Puro ; 


Ports— 
Rich Fruity Port ; 
Very delicate, Old ;* 
Old Crusted ; 
Do. Tawny. 


French and German— 
Champagne, various brands ; 
Lafitte and Margaux, Clarets ; 
Sparkling Burgundy and Hermitage ; 
Mose!l and Sauterne ; 
Francea Pale and Brewn. Hock, various brands. 

(Feb25—3m1 J.C. BUCHANAN, 61 Cedar street. 
N ISS C. SMITH respectfully announces to parents and guardians, that she will open a 
1 Select Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, on the first of May next, at the | 
corner of 








TWELFTH STREET AND BROADWAY, | 
(the first door in Twelfth street, on the west side of Broadway. | 
Miss Smith has the liberty to refer for testimonials to the following ladies and gentlemen | 
of her capability :— | 
Mrs. S. S. Howland, | Mrs. G. G. Howland, | 
Mrs. Geo. Barclay, Mrs. J. H. Hicks, | 
Mrs. T. L. Chester, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. James Lee, Mrs. C, A. Clinton, | 

Mrs. H. W. Aspinwall, Mrs. Bradish, 


Rey. Dr. Milnor, R. Bach, Esq. Brooklyn 
Rev. Dr. Mathews, Chancellor of the University. 
Miss Smith has had many years experience as governess, having resided twelve years 
in one family in England, and for the last three in a distinguished family in New York. j 
For cards of her terms, apply at Rich & Loutrel’s, Stationers, corner of William and | 
Pine streets. al 5t* 





CUTLERY ESTABLISHMENT, 9 ASTOR HOUSE. 
IIE SUBSCRIBERS are now opening and offer forsale, one of the most extensive and 
complete assortments of elegant and useful cutlery ever imported into the United 
States,—which has been selected under the superintendance of one of the partners in 
England. 
Comprising of Table Cutlery 
Ivory Handle Table Knives and Forks. 
do do do Balance with French Pattern Forks. 
do do in complete sets of 5] to 525 pieces. 
Dinner and Dessert Knives without Forks. 


Warranted good Carvers and long Elastic Slicers. | 
Cases of extra fine Table Cutlery with and without Forks } 
with Ivory Pearl and sterling silver,handies 4 


Ivory anid #eurl handle Dessert knives and forks plated on steel. 
Nutpickers, Champagne Openers, Corkscrews, Nutcrackers steel and plated 
Plated on German silver Table and Dessert forks and spoons. 

Asparagus Tongs, Lobster Crackers, Steel Toys, &c. &¢ 





ainted boxes. 
Plain and Fancy Scissors, some with beantiful carved work in stee!, silver and gold 
Pen and pocket knives in various mountings and almost endless variety 
Sets of Marooning Cutlery in Portable Cases. 
Hunting and Forest knives of various patterns 








: . . 6 casks of assorted Table Cutlery suitable for the Southern and Western Trade 
was three inches and a half—its height five inches and a half, and the number of ad ade 


ronceat 


selorimotor, when it was used with a permanent instead of a galvanic magnet 
With the small battery and with nono but electro or galvanic magnets, it re- 
wolved with so much energy as to produce a brisk breeze, and powerfully to shake 
a large table on which the apparatus stood. 


* Sturecon’s Annals of Electricity, Magnetism, &c. No. i, Vol. 1. October, 1836. 


t Mr Davenport appears to have been strictly the inventor of amothod of applying gal- 
vanism, to produce rotary motion, 


c cylinders three of copper and three of zinc, the instrument manifest- | 2 “ ” - 
as great power as it had done with tbe largest batteries, and even with a large 1 . ato 


4 “6 ” do Small Cutlery 
Rodgers & Sons 
from Ea Crooks & Wostenholm 

London Dressing Cases, for Ladies and Gentlemen, of Rosewood, Mahogany, Russia and 
Merocco, fitted with warranted cutlery. Portable Shaving and Travelling Cases, direct 
from London. Sole Agents for Mechi & Riggs’ Tablet Strops and Paste. Bagatelle Ta- 
blés and Backgamition Boards complete. (an8-4t] *RAVELEY & WREAKS 
‘UE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute, 








fixing them im the mouth. and improvements in the art of Dettistry."to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 





No. 5 Chambers, (near Chatham strect,) New York. (Feb. 11.) 





ML J tual! 
Lyceum of Natural History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Medical and Mechanical Dentist, — 


every town in the United States, in boxes at 25 and 50 cents each, as well as in packets 
of $1 $2 and $3.—H. SHEPHEARD MOAT, General Agent for the United States. 

The following Agents are appointed in New York, of whom may be obtained the Pills 
and powders, also the various Publications and Lists of Agents, as appointed in every 
town in the Union. 

Mr. J. Stanley, Book and Printseller, at the General Depot, 50 Canal Street. 

Mrs. Mary King, Bookseller, 14] Fulton-street. 

Rey. J. Brouner, 95 Barrow-street. 

Mr. D. Mitchell, Printer, 265 Bowery. 

Messrs. Firth & Hall, Music Store, 1 Franklin Square 
Mrs. Geo. Kearsing, Goldbeater, 88 Reed street. 

Mr. Danie! D. Smith, Bookseller, 190 Greenwich-street. 
Miss Elizabeth Weed, 402 Grand street. 





Wan. 16 tf4 

N RS. M. VAN VEGHTEN, No, 134 Bowery, has received a case of very superior Leghe 
horn hats, some of which are of the highest numbers ; also French millinary, flow 

ers &c. April 22-3t*.) 








NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 15th of each month, com- 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons— 15th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—15th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Fae 
price of passage hence is $150, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of la 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will s 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing pune tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—15th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—I5th January. 





(Sept. 17—1ly.} 





\Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 

| fork. London. 

St. James, W_H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
1 Ded 9 “ 


Montreal, 


S. B. Griffing, — TE Se. i ee ° 
Gladiator, T. Britton, | * 20, “ 20, “ 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 17, “> 17, * 17, 
Quebec, F. H.Hebard, | “ 10, “* 10, oR * Bi, * Hy * Fy, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, March], July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 237, “ 47, “ 17 
Samson, R. Sturges, "mk - ei 2. a = 7 
President, J.M.Chadwick,; “ 20, “ 20,  “ 20,May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 


Ontario, 





. . ‘ 
H. Huttleston, |April_ 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “97, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, ww HM, wie" . . gg, * &, 7, 
Westminster, G. Moore, ‘mh * & “ 2,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of 
Lading are signed therefor. Apply to : : 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or to 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman streat, Londos 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 





Ships. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

- : York. Liverpoel. 

North America, | C. Dixey, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
Roscoe, J.C. Delano, | “ ee ‘Bie S| “*“ e ©  * & 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,/Marchl, July 1, Nov. l, 
Sheftield, F. P. Allen, 7 o> *- & * Ol oe  * eos 
Columbus, N. B. Palmer, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, “ 16, “ 16, «& 16, 
Geo.Washington | H. Holdrege, ~~ -_ 2 “ 


1 
’ 8, & “ O24, & oa & 
6 





Hibernia, J.L. Wilson, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,,April 1, Aug. 1, a 
United States, N.H.Holdrege, “24, “ 9, “ 94) “ 8 «© @ «& 8. 
South America, |R. Waterman, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1, “ 16, “ m6 « 16, 
Pennsylvania, J. P. Smith, - a ce a a a 24, 
England, B. L. Waite, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,.May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
St. Andrew, Thompson, ‘i. *- S&S . * oy * | es & 
Orpheus, I. Bursley, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,} “ 16, “ 16, © 16 
Independence, E. Nye, ;* @& @ » *- B).°  * & See 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian, I. Harris, (“om 8S © Be @e « gg & 


These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and experience, 
and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best kind. The 
rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the other 
wines, at $140, including wines and stores. 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
is, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America England, 
Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 
S. WHITNEY—SANDS, TURNER, FOX & Co., and R. KERMIT, N.Y 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignecs of ships Pennsylvania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y, 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co. Livarpeol 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 8th 6 
Sth, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the Sailing of these 


ce 








Razors manufactured by Rodgers, Smith, Rage, Eliiott and others in plain and elegant t packets, the subscr*hers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 








Ships. Masters. Jays of Sailing from New- [Dare of Sailing from Havre. 
ork. 

Burgundy, Rockett, in. 8, Sept. 16, May 24,/Feb. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
Rhone, V. Skiddy, “ 16, “ 24,June 8|March], “ 16, ® & 
Charlemagne, tichardson °° 8 Ott © a © 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, . Stoddard | ‘eb. 8 “ 16, © O44} & 46 “8, Dec. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Peli,| “ 16, “ 94, July SjApril 1, “ 16, & & 
Formosa, W. B. Orne ~ Nov. 6 * Me = @€ ot), ©. 
Silvie De Grasse. Weiderhold!|March®, “ 16, “ o4f * 16, “ 6 Jan. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, April 16, “ 24,Aug. &J/Iune 1, “ 16, “ 6 
Albany, J. Johnston,} “ 4, Dec. 8, Aug.16] “ 8 Oct. 1, @ 16, 
Louis Philippe, }J.Castoff, |May 8 “ 16, “ O24] “ 16, “ 8 Feb, i, 
Sully, 1. Lines, - 6. “* O Mayi€iluy 15, * 6 © & 


These are all ves$>Is of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


ons fo } lt > Te y ) reni i 
wore awarded for the “ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and Se mony « on babe der by = to aor 7 eeeueuna a 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets. free of all charges except the expenses ag: 
urred. _ ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 








\§ 





